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Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  for  the  year 
of  1913. 
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Frank  A.  White,  Chief. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although  this  Bureau  has  the  enforcement  of  two  laws — 
the  so-called  factoiy  inspection  law,  under  which  all  estab- 
lishments making  clothing  and  cigars  are  licensed,  and  the 
child  labor  law,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for  gathering 
all  sorts  of  statistics,  its  greatest  opportunity  in  the  year  1913 
was  the  inauguration  for  the  first  time  in  Maryland  of  a 
thorough-going  child  labor  law.  The  possibility  of  taking 
a  careful  census  of  all  its  working  children  as  well  as  gath- 
ering statistics  about  the  economic  condition  of  the  families 
from  which  these- children  come  and  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them  in  the  industries  that  they  enter  comes  seldom  to 
a  State.  The  Bureau  has  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
and  its  report  of  the  administration  of  the  child  labor  law 
for  the  year  is  both  comprehensive  and  intensive,  especially 
for  those  children,  mostly  residents  of  Baltimore  City,  who 
were  dealt  with  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  child  labor  law 
did  not  become  effective  until  December  1st,  1912.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  continuing  on  the  old  permits  the 
children  who  were  at.  work  before  this  date.  The  Bureau's 
program  for  dealing  with  these  was  given  in  detail  in  its 
last  annual  report.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  more  of  it 
here  than  just  enough  to  say  that  those  children  who  were 
nearly  sixteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  continue  on  their 
old  permits  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  which  they  would 
require  permits.  Many  of  the  children  who  were  too  young 
to  continue  at  work  and  who  were,  therefore,  returned  to 
school,  secured  vacation  permits  during  the  summer.  Some 
others  became  newsboys. 

Since  Maryland  was  in  a  position  to  get  a  complete  census 
of  her  working  children  and  to  keep  this  henceforth  up  to 
date  through  the  records  of  employment  certificates  issued, 
it  was  logical  to  expect  that  the  question  would  be  asked 
sooner  or  later,  why  are  there  so  many  working  children  in 
this  State!  The  accepted  answer  to  this  question  has  for  a 
long  time  been  "poverty,"  but  as  far  as  we  know  no  State 
has  ever  made  a  careful  study  of  the  economic  status  of 
the  families  of  all  of  its  working  children.  The  opportunity 
to  do  this  was  before  us  and  accordingly,  in  addition  to  se- 
curing the  information  required  by  the  law  before  an  em- 
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ployment  certificate  can  be  issued,  the  Bureau  provided  on  its 
record  cards  for  the  recording  of  various  other  information 
about  the  family  of  each  child  who  secured  an  employment 
certificate.  Among  the  data  secured  were  such  things  as  na- 
tionality, length  of  residence  in  this  country,  size  of  family, 
number  of  wage  earners  and  total  weeldy  wages  or  income. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact  incomes 
when  these  are  paid  on  other  than  a  monthly  or  yearly  basis. 
Seasonal  occupations,  inclement  weather,  labor  disturbances 
and  a  dozen  other  factors  tend  to  make  the  income  of  the 
average  wage  earner  very  irregular  and  uncertain.  Today 
the  income  in  the  average  working  class  family  is  a  family 
income  rather  than  the  earnings  of  its  male  head  and  the 
earnings  of  the  several  wage  earners  are  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult to  establish  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy.  But  in 
spite  of  all  of  these  difficulties,  the  family,  incomes  and  the 
amount  actually  contributed  to  the  family  budget  was  gotten 
as  carefully  as  it  was  possible  to  get  this  information  without 
actually  following  the  budgets  throughout  a  given  length 
of  time,  from  over  8,000  families  in  and  near  Baltimore  City. 
Poverty  as  the  cause  of  child  labor  in  Baltimore  City  is  no 
longer  a  vague  expression.  The  tables  in  this  report  show 
exactly  the  average  earnings  of  the  fathers,  of  the  mothers 
where  there  is  no  father,  and  the  entire  family  earnings. 
They  also  show  what  percent  the  family  budget  is  increased 
oy  the  child's  earnings  and  how  far  short  the  father's  earn- 
ings fall  of  the  family  living  expenses ;  the  proportion  of 
the  working  children  to  the  whole  population  by  nationality, 
number  of  children  per  family  by  nationality  and  the  average 
weekly  wages  and  ownership   of  homes  by  nationality. 

The  firsit  part  of  the  administration  of  a  child  labor  law 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  and  certainly  that  involving 
the  greatest  accuracy  and  discrimination  is  the  issuance  of 
permits.  To  this  task  the  Bureau  has  applied  itself  con- 
scientiously and  has,  we  believe,  done  its  best  work  in  this 
department.  We  believed  that  Maryland  had  passed  an  ad- 
vanced law  for  the  protection  of  working  children  in  good 
faith  and  that  it  desired  to  give  those  of  its  children,  who, 
at  an  early  age,  were  forced  to  leave  school  and  enter  industry 
to  contribute  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  State,  a  full 
measure  of  the  protection  given  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  It 
has  not  always  been  easy  to  do  this  even  though  we  know 
that  the  presence  of  over  10,000  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  the  labor  market  of  Baltimore  City  competing  with 
older  workers  must  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  wages  and 
so   make   for   poverty.     And    although   we   know   that   pre- 
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mature  employment  and  long'  hours  consume  vitality 
that  should  make  for  growth  and  so  tend  toward 
sickness  and  premature  breaking  down,  it  is,  never- 
theless, difficult  to  withhold  permission  to  work  from  a  child, 
who  is  not  fully  qualified  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  law,  in  those  cases  where  the  child's  earnings  would  in- 
crease the  family  income  by  that  trifle  which  is  necessary 
for  the  family  to  make  ends  meet  at  all.  Although  Maryland 
may  have  been  slow  in  adopting  a  modern  child  labor  law, 
the  fact  that  she  has  never  recognized  poverty  or  any  other 
misfortune  as  a  reason  for  exempting  the  child  so  affected 
from  the  protection  of  the  law  is  a  source  of  moral  strength 
in  the  administration  of  this  class  of  legislation.  Not  the 
least  of  our  task  is  to  explain  to  many  well-meaning  people 
that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  be  fatherless;  that  it  is  not  a 
crime  to  be  very  poor;  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  have  illness 
in  the  family,  and  that,  therefore,  the  protection  of  the  law 
which  has  been  deemed  not  only  humane  to  the  children  them- 
selves but  essential  to  society,  should  not  be  denied  them. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  advanced  person  who  understands  that  un- 
desirable as  charity  may  be,  it  is  preferable  to  injustice  to 
a  child.  Despite  the  general  objection  to  charity,  it  has  not 
been  an  uncommon  thing  during  the  past  year  to  have  both 
employers  and  supposed  friends  of  children  urge  that  the 
child  be  permitted  to  work  because  the  employment  was  not 
really  so  much  work  as  it  was  charity — a  means  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  family. 

In  its  qualification  of  what  should  constitute  a  successful 
applicant  for  an  employment  certificate,  the  law  is  very 
specific  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  its  adminis- 
trators. In  view  of  the  fact  that  its  standards  of  justice  to 
the  child  are  the  minimum  reasonable  requirements,  it  is  no 
doubt  wise  that  its  full  application  should  be  demanded  in 
every  instance.  When  we  consider  that  the  vast  majority 
of  children  who  go  to  work  young  enough  to  require  employ- 
ment certificates  remain  in  monotonous  wage-earning  industry 
not  far  above  the  poverty  line  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  we 
surely  must  grant  that  14  years  is  young  enough  to  begin 
this  life.  When  we  consider  that  the  government  of  this 
country  is  a  democracy,  the  perfection  of  which  depends  on 
the  intelligence  and  social  view-point  of  all  of  its  citizens,  we 
must  realize  the  importance  of  securing  to  every  child  that 
minimum  of  education  which  will  insure  an  ability  to  read 
that  will  not  vanish  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  school.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  general  unless  a  child  has  completed 
the  fifth  grade,  he  is  not  likely  to  retain  the  ability  to  read 
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understandingly  for  very  long,  and  indeed  our  own  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  that  before  this  fifth  grade  requirement 
was  in  effect,  children  who  secured  permits  under  the  old 
law  frequently  were  practically  unable  to  sign  their  own 
names  a  year  or  two  later  when  they  applied  for  a  duplicate. 

In  spite  of  the  many  years  during  which  the  restriction 
of  child  labor  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  we  are  even 
now,  only  with  difficulty,  getting  beyond  a  commercial  atti- 
tude toward  the  subject  and  beginning  to  give  the  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  bodies  and  minds  of 'the  children  themselves 
and  to  the  effects  of  children's  occupations  which  are  so 
subtly  concealed  by  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  processes. 

The  year  1913  has  been  an  unusually  busy  one  for  this 
Bureau  caused  principally  by  the  operation  of  the  new  Child 
Labor  Law  in  the  canneries,  which  although  passed  in  1912, 
did  not  affect  this  particular  industry  until  the  summer  of 
1913,  and  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  this  industry  covers 
all  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  many 
of  the  counties  on  the  Western  Shore,  you  can  imagine  the 
Bureau's  task  in  trying  to  get  into  all  factories  while  the 
pack  is  on. 

At  this  particular  season,  the  Bureau's  force  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, as  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  back  track  on  some 
canners,  who  are  inclined  to  over- ride  the  law.  The  inspectors 
assigned  to  this  work  sacrificed  home  and  all  else  for  the  time 
being  except  their  duty  in  this  arduous  task-  and  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  praising  them  for  their  good 
work,  the  result  of  which  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tables 
on  the  canning  industry. 


CHILD  LABOR 


The  Administration  of  the  Child-Labor  Law. 


The  work  of  administering  a  child-labor  law  divides  into 
two  distinct  parts :  first,  the  discriminating  admission  of  chil- 
dren to  wage-earning  industry  through  the  careful  issuance 
of  employment  certificates ;  and  second,  the  regulation  of  chil- 
dren in  industry  through  inspection.  In  many  States  these 
two  tasks  are  assigned  to  two  different  public  departments. 
In  Maryland  both  are  charged  to  the  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information,  and  eight  inspectors  are  provided 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Although  the 
present  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1912,  it  did  not 
become  effective  until  December  1st  of  that  year.  Inasmuch 
as  it  required  all  children  already  in  industry,  as  well  as  those 
about  to  enter  it,  to  secure  employment  ^certificates  under  the 
new  qualifications,  the  task  of  issuing  permits  alone  assumed 
tremendous  proportions  and  required  the  time  of  the  entire 
inspection  force  for  many  months.  This  report,  therefore,  will 
deal  much  more  with  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates 
than  with  inspection. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   APPLICANTS    FOR    EMPLOYMENT  CER- 
TIFICATES CONSIDERED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 
STATISTICS  IN  1913. 


Character  of  Certificates^ 
Issued 

Number  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Specified 
Kinds  Issued 

Original    | Subsequent 

Total 

General  Employment 
Certificates 

6571 

2546 

1537 

330 

10984 

1678 
12662 

3590 
359 

3949 

10161 

Vacation  Employment 
Certificates 

290i 

Street  Traders'  Permits 

Route  Servers  Cards 

1537 
330 

Total  Number  Certificates 

149S8 

Number  Refused  Employment 
Certificates 

Total  Number  of  Applicants . . . 
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If  we  add  the  1,678  applicants  who  were  refused  employ- 
ment certificates  to  the  14,933  children  who  secured  one  or 
another  kind  of  certificate  during  the  year,  we  have  a  total 
of  16,611  applicants  dealt  with  in  1913. 

Age  is  still  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  child-labor  legisla- 
tion in  this  country.  So  long  as  we  maintain  this  arbitrary 
basis,  no  amount  of  effort  to  secure  accurate  proof  of  age 
from  all  applicants  for  employment  certificates  can  be  con- 
sidered a  waste.  If  fourteen  years  is  the  minimum  age  at 
which  we  permit  children  to  leave  school  and  enter  industry, 
then  in  order  to  assure  schooling  and  freedom  from  economic 
responsibility  to  every  child  until  its  fourteenth  year,  we 
must  have  for  each  child  entering  industry,  proof  that  he  is 
actually  fourteen  years  old.  The  administration  of  every 
child  labor  law  resting  on  an  age  basis  practically  breaks  down 
at  the  very  start  unless  proof  of  age  is  insisted  upon  from 
every  applicant.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  that  this 
Bureau  has  done  during  the  year  was  to  secure  some  proof 
of  age  from  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  applicants  for  employment 
certificates.  Compulsory  birth  registration  is  of  so  recent  date 
in  Baltimore  City  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland  that  the 
public  birth  records  can  be  relied  on  to  supply  the  desired 
information  in  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  applicants. 
The  following  table  shows  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
baptismal  certificates  were  offered  and  accepted  as  proof  of 
age.  It  was  some  months  after  the  law  became  effective,  before 
the  charge  of  fifty  cents  for  a  transcript  from  the  City 
Birth  Eecords  was  removed  through  an  ordinance  initiated  by 
the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Just  as  we  accept  age  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  legislation 
restricting  child  labor,  so  we  assign  poverty  as  the  cause  for 
putting  young  children  to  work.  Thus  far  no  comprehensive 
effort  has  been  made  in  any  State  to  ascertain  the  economic 
status  of  the  families  whose  children  were  entering  industry 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

Maryland  availed  itself  of  an  opportunity  to  do  this  in 
1913.  All  the  children  already  in  industry,  as  well  as  those 
entering  it,  were  obliged  to  secure  new  employment  certificates 
under  the  law  that  became  effective  Decembr  1st,  1912.  It 
was  possible  along  with  the  issuance  of  each  certificate  to 
secure  from  the  parent  who  made  application  for  it,  data  as 
to  the  size  of  the  family  and  its  income,  as  well  as  the  reason 
for  putting  the  chid  to  work.  Nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
the  families  from  which  children  secured  certificates  for  regu- 
lar and  part  time  employment,  as  well  as  for  street  trading 
occupations,  gave  as  the  reason  for  putting  a  child  to  work 
economic  pressure  in  the  household. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  economic 
pressure  in  the  families  from  which  children  secured  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  permits.  A  detailed  analysis  of  this  general 
table  will  be  found  further  on  in  the  report. 
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GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics to  applicants  not  only  from  Baltimore  City,  but  also 
from  the  Counties.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  applicants 
each  year  from  the  two  adjoining  counties,  Baltimore  and 
Anne  Arundel.  The  residence  of  all  children  who  secured 
regular  employment  certificates  in  Baltimore  during  the  year 
1913  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  I. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  OP  APPLICANTS  GRANTED 
REGULAR   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 


Residence 


Baltimore    City 

Baltimore  County 

Anne  Arundel  County 
Howard  County 

Total 


Number  and  Per  Cent 
of  Children  Residinq 
in  Specified  Locality 


Number 

Per  Cent 

5869 

89.3 

623 

9.5 

54 

.8 

25 

.4 

6571 


100.0 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  who  were  at  work  on  old 
permits  were  required  to  secure  new  employment  certificates 
when  the  present  law  went  into  effect.  The  following  table 
shows  how  many  of  the  children  securing  employment  certifi- 
cates in  1913  had  previously  been  at  work  and  how  many  were 
entering  industry  permanently  for  the  first  time. 
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This  table  shows  only  102  colored  children  entering  industry 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  on  employment  certificates. 
These  figures  certainly  do  not  represent  the  number  of  colored 
children  actually  at  work.  A  year  of  careful  inspection  should 
discover  the  children  who  are  at  work  without  permits,  and  so 
materially  increase  the  number  of  colored  children  reported 
in  a  similar  table  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  question  of  grade,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  officer 
issuing  permits  to  grant  permits  to  children  who  have  com- 
pleted Grade  5  B  of  the  public  schools,  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  schools.  The  course  of  study  of  this  grade  gives  "famil- 
iarity with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  involving,  including  fractions, "  as  prescribed  by  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  Geography  is  taught  in  Grades  3,  4  and  5.  This 
policy  was  followed  to  avoid  too  great  hardship  both  to  chil- 
dren and  employers  in  the  early  enforcement  of  a  law  that 
required  a  real  educational  test.  In  the  near  future  it  will 
be  advisable  to  advance  this  test  to  the  completion  of  Grade 
5  A  as  required  by  law. 

Some  leniency  has  been  shown  the  negro  children  in  the 
matter  of  grade,  as  their  home  conditions  frequently  make 
regular  school  attendance  difficult.  The  Baltimore  school  at- 
tendance department  has  experienced  difficulty  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  law  with  the  negro  children  because  no  Parental 
School  for  truancy  has  been  established  for  them,  despite  the 
frequent  requests  for  such  a  school. 

Mentally  deficient  children  have  been  given  permits  upon 
written  statements  from  their  teachers  that  they  have  prac- 
tically reached  the  limit  of  their  progress  in  school  in  academic 
studies;  such  children  are  usually  capable  in  manual  work. 
Children  who  had  worked  under  the  old  law  were  also  dealt 
with  more  leniently  in  the  educational  test. 
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CLASSIFICATION     BY     GRADE     OF     APPLICANTS     GRANTED 
REGULAR   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Grade 

Number 

and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
of  Specified  Age 

14  Years 

15  Years 

'        16 

16 

132 

327 

479 

357 

268 

215 

31 

9 

Total 

Per  Cent 

1st 

26 
50 

317 

960 

1462 

984 

547 

304 

31 

40 

42 

66 

449 

1287 

1941 

1341 

815 

519 

62 

49 

.6 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

1.0 
6.8 
19.6 
29.5 
20.4 
12.6 
7.9 

Higher  than  the  8th 

.9 

Unknown 

.7 

Total 

4721 

1850 

6571 

100.0 

The  Reason  Why  Children  Are  Sent  to  "Work. 

General  Employment  Certificates  were  issued  to  6,571  chil- 
dren during  the  year  1913.  The  reason  given  by  parents 
or  guardians  for  sending  4,674,  or  71.1  per  cent.,  of  these  chil- 
dren into  industry  was  that  the  children's  earnings  were 
needed  for  the  family  or  for  self-support,  the  other  28.9 
per  cent,  of  the  children  did  not  go  into  industry  because  of 
personal  or  family  needs.  The  parents  of  some  thought  they 
should  begin  work  at  14  years  of  age,  or  that  the  completion 
of  the  grammar  grades,  or  more  especially,  the  first  communion 
marked  the  end  of  the  child's  necessary  education.  In  this 
smaller  group,  the  wishes  of  the  children  formed  a  consider- 
able factor;  the  child  "wants  to  work, "  or  has  grown  "tired 
of  school, ' '  or  has  had  trouble  ' '  with  the  teacher. ' ' 

A  significant  feature  of  the  following  table  whereon  this 
information  is  summarized  is  the  equal  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  going  to  work  because  of  economic  pressure.     In  the 
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smaller  group  of  those  who  went  to  work  for  other  than 
economic  reasons,  the  table  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  than  girls. 

The  larger  group  of  71.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  is  by 
far  the  more  important,  not  only  because  of  numbers,  but  be- 
cause of  the  economic  conditions  reflected  in  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  sending  the  children  to  work.  Naturally  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  do  the  incomes  of  these  families  compare  with 
the  incomes  of  families  who  send  their  children  to  work  for 
other  reasons? 

A  glance  at  Table  V  will  show  that  the  income  of  this  large 
group  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  second  group  of 
families.  In  reading  this  and  other  tables,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  all  figures  represent  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  families  at  the  particular  time  the  child's  employ- 
ment certificate  was  requested;  they  are  not  the  averages  for 
an,  extended  period.  The  average  weekly  earnings  include  the 
wages  of  all  members  of  the  family  other  than  the  child  receiv- 
ing the  certificate;  its  wage  has  not  been  included  because 
until  the  granting  of  the  certificate  the  child  has  usually  not 
been  a  wage  earner,  and  even  then  often  does  not  know  what 
wage  it  will  receive.  The  average  weekly  wages  do  not  include 
the  earnings  of  any  members  who  are  in  business,  in  a  profes- 
sion or  in  independent  contract  work.  Such  earnings  are  put 
under  the  general  head  of  "Other  income."  The  "Family 
budget"  is  the  amount  of  money  which  that  member  of  the 
family  who  cares  for  the  family  needs,  usually  the  mother, 
has  to  expend.  It  includes  as  much  of  his  wage  or  earnings 
as  each  worker  gives  to  the  household  fund,  together  with  any 
money  that  may  be  received  from  boarders,  rent  or  any  other 
source.  Prom  it  must  come  food,  rent,  unless  the  house  is 
owned,  fuel  and  light,  clothing  for  all  who  are  not  working, 
or  who  do  not  keep  back  enough  of  their  wages  to  buy  their 
own,  and  all  the  other  miscellaneous  expenses  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  the  family.  The  cases  in  which  the  entire 
wage  is  not  turned  over  to  the  mother  are  not  frequent,  and 
occur  mostly  in  the  larger  families. 
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Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  two  groups  of  families,  one 
giving  economic  pressure  as  the  reason  for  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  work  and  the  other  giving  reasons  other  than  financial 
pressure,  are  sub-divided  according  to  the  number  of  people 
in  the  family.  For  all  families  regardless  of  size,  those  who 
send  the  children  to  work  because  they  need  the  money  live 
on  an  average  weekly  budget  of  $13.76,  a  budget  $6.04  less 
than  that  of  families  who  do  not  feel  the  economic  pressure ; 
the  average  weekly  wages  are  $5.48  less,  or  $13.52.  In  none 
of  the  groupings  according  to  size  does  the  difference  in  the 
weekly  budgets  for  these  two  classes  of  families  fall  under 
$5.58,  or  under  $4.82  in  the  average  weekly  wage.  Of  families 
needing  the  child's  help,  approximately  31  per  cent,  either 
partially  or  entirely  own  their  own  homes,  whereas  of  the 
families  claiming  not  to  be  in  need  of  the  child's  wage,  44  per 
cent,  own  their  homes  partially  or  entirely. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  children's  wage 
will  affect  more  materially  the  incomes  of  the  families  under 
economic  pressure  than  it  will  the  larger  incomes  of  the  other 
group.  Table  VI  shows  that  in  the  first  group  the  budget  is 
increased  by  28.1  per  cent.,  while  in  the  case  of  families  claim- 
ing not  to  be  in  need  of  the  child's  wage  the  budget  is  in- 
creased by  about  19  per  cent. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  difference 
in  the  per  cent,  which  the  child's  wage  will  add,  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  smaller  budget  in  the  families  handicapped  by 
financial  shortage,  but  also  to  the  higher  wages  to  be  received 
by  this  group  of  children.  The  exceptional  influence  of  the 
child's  wage  on  the  budgets  of  families  in  the  economic  pres- 
sure group,  numbering  from  one  to  three  members,  is  due  to 
the  large  number  of  orphanage  children  included  here,  whose 
wages  are  needed  for  self-support  rather  than  family  support. 

The  number  of  children  reporting  wages  is  unusually  re- 
stricted because  so  many  children  do  not  ask  their  future 
employers  what  wages  will  be  paid. 
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Partially  or  Wholly  Orphaned  Children. 

Of  the  6,571  children  securing  general  employment  certifi- 
cates 75  per  cent,  reported  both  parents  living  together;  20 
per  cent,  were  either  fatherless,  or  practically  so  because  of 
desertion,  divorce  or  separation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  only  a  very  small  per  cent.,  2.8  per  cent.,  reported  neither 
parent  living. 

Table  VII,  which  summarizes  this  information,  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  fatherless  children  securing  per- 
mits than  of  motherless  children.  The  probable  reason,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  The  father  is  the  chief  bread-winner,  and 
when  he  is  taken  the  burden  of  the  family  support  is  more 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  children  than  when  the  mother  is  taken. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  that  widowed  fathers  do  not 
so  frequently  remain  widowed,  or  if  they  do  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  keep  the  family  together. 

THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT 
CERTIFICATES     ISSUED     TO     CHILDREN     WHOLLY     OR- 
PHANED, PARTIALLY  ORPHANED,  OR  WITH  BOTH 
PARENTS  LIVING. 

TABLE  VII. 


Parentage 


Number 


Parents  living  together 4806 

Father  only,  living s |  265 

Mother   widowed,    separated,    divorced    or 

deserted i  1319 

Neither  parent  living* 181 

Total 6571 


Per  Cent 


73.2 
4.0 

20.0 

2.8 


100.0 


*  Three  children  who  knew  nothing  of  their  parents  are 
included  in  this  group. 
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The  largest  single  factor  in  the  problems  seems  to  be  broken 
family  ties,  for  nearly  30  per  cent,  give  as  a  reason  for  non- 
support  the  fact  that  the  fathers  were  "separated"  from  the 
mothers  or  had  deserted  the  home.  Illness  or  permanent  dis- 
ability furnished  the  second  most  important  factor  in  the 
problem,  as  together  they  constitute  nearly  24  per  cent,  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  failure  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  unemployment,  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  does  not  figure  significantly  in  the  list,  as 
together  they  supply  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  reasons 
given  for  non-support. 

Earnings  of  Widowed  Mothers. 

Tables  VIII  and  X,  showing  the  earnings  of  the  fathers  and 
the  earnings  of  the  widowed  mothers  respectively,  gain  inter- 
est and  significance  by  comparison. 

TABLE  X. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    EARNINGS    FROM    HOME    WORK    AND 

FROM   WORK    IN    ORGANIZED   INDUSTRY   OF   WIDOWED 

MOTHERS*   WHOSE  CHILDREN   RECEIVED   GENERAL 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Source  of  Earnings 

Number 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

Average 
Weekly 

Earnings 
of 

Widowed 
Mothers 

Average 
Weekly 
Budget 

of 
Family 

Percent 

which 

Widowed 

Mothers' 

Earnings 

are  of 

Budget 

Organized  Industry. . 
Home  Work 

513 
279 

479 
223 

$8.08 
5.49 

$12.39 
11.47 

65.2 
47.9 

Total 

792t 

702 

$7.26 

$12.10 

59.9 

*This  table  does  not  include  the  divorced,  deserted  or  separated 
mothers,  because  the  status  of  these,  particularly  of  the  deserted 
and  separated,  is  uncertain  and  frequently  changes,  the  husband 
sometimes  returning,  or  sending  a  little  help,  thus  keeping  alive  in 
the  family  the  hope  for  his  return  and  resumption  of  the  paternal 
responsibility. 

tThis  total  does  not  include  351  widowed  mothers  who  were  not 
wage-earners. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  widowed  mothers  who  are  forced 
into  the  wage-earning  ranks  contribute  practically  60  per 
cent,  of  the  family  expenses  measured  by  the  budgets,  as 
compared  with  70  per  cent,  contributed  by  the  father  when  he 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  In  other  words,  while  the 
fathers'  earnings  fall  short  by  30  per  cent.,  the  mothers'  earn- 
ings fall  short  by  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  weekly  family  budget 
when  the  father  is  living  is  $5.00  higher  than  when  the  mother 
only  is  living  and  acting  as  chief  wage-earner. 

The  table  also  shows  that  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  these 
widowed  mothers  go  into  organized  industry,  that  is,  into  fac- 
tories, mills,  stores,  etc.,  and  earn  approximately  an  average 
of  $8.00  a  week.  This  group  is  fairly  comparable  with  the 
group  of  wage-earning  fathers  shown  on  Table  VIII  to  be 
getting  an  average  of  $11.90  a  week.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  widowed  mothers,  however,  are  engaged  in  home  work, 
usually  washing  or  sewing,  and  earn  an  average  of  but  $5.49  a 
week,  making  an  aggregate  weekly  average  for  all  wage-earn- 
ing widowed  mothers  of  $7.26  as  compared  with  the  aggregate 
average  of  $12.12  for  all  wage-earning  fathers. 

These  figures  are  impressive,  in  view  of  the  agitation  for 
mothers'  pension.  Assuming  that  the  family  budgets  are  a 
correct  measurement  of  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  family,  the  above  table  indicates  what  expenditures  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  widowed  mothers  out  of  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners  and  in  the  ranks  of  home-makers.  The  18 
States  having  some  form  of  mothers'  pension  require  that  the 
mothers  remain  at  home  and  the  child  at  home  or  in  school 
until  the  legal  working  age,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  pensions 
ranging  from  $6.25  to  $15.00  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
from  $4.00  to  $7.50  for  each  additional  child.  Applying  the 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  to  the  case  of  a  woman  with  one 
child,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  widowed  mother  earns 
nearly  $11.00  more  a  month  by  going  into  industry  than  by 
doing  work  for  pay  at  home.  A  fifteen-dollar  pension,  there- 
fore, would  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in  earnings  on 
the  average  case.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  earning  wages  in  the 
factory,  mill,  store  or  office  is  wholly  unfitted,  even  if  willing, 
to  earn  money  by  taking  in  washing  or  sewing  or  by  doing 
other  home  work. 
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The  Nationality  of  Children  Receiving  General 
Employment  Certificates. 

Table  XI  indicates  the  influence  of  nationality  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  employment  certificates.  The  striking 
features  in  the  table  are  the  proportion  of  American  children 
as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  Americans  reported  by  the 
1910  census  for  Baltimore  City.  The  excess  of  American  chil- 
dren seeking  employment  certificates,  however,  is  not  as  great 
as  it  seems,  because  the  census  classes  as  foreigners  all  those 
who  were  born  abroad  or  whose  fathers  or  mothers  were  born 
abroad,  while  the  Maryland  Bureau  classifies  as  foreigners 
those  who  were  born  abroad  or  whose  fathers  were  born 
abroad.  Consequently  the  number  of  children  classified  as 
Americans  in  this  table  would  be  found  in  the  foreign  group- 
ings of  the  1910  census,  because  of  their  maternal  foreign 
parentage. 

TABLE  XI. 
COMPARISON  OF  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CHILDREN  OF 

GIVEN    NATIONALITY    RECEIVING    EMPLOYMENT    CER- 
TIFICATES WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF 
PEOPLE  OF   SUCH  NATIONALITY   IN  BALTIMORE 
CITY. 


Nationality 
or  Race 

*  Population  of 
Baltimore  City 

Chlidren  Granted 
Employment 
Certificates 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

American  White. . 

261474 

96537 

42696 

t  . 

t 

27465 

8473 

84749 

7831 

t 

13316 

1789 

1811 

12344 

46.8 
17.3 

7.7 

*4.*9 
1.5 

15.2 
1.4 

2A 
0.3 
0.3 
2.2 

4029 

900 

620 

264 

175 

136 

109 

102 

64 

38 

38 

12 

11 

64 

9 

61.3 
13.7 

9.3 
4.0 

American  Colored 

Hungarian 

Scotch  

All  Others  $ 

Not  Reported 

2.7 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.0 
0.6 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 
1.0 
0.1 

Total 

558485 

100.0 

6571 

100.0 

^Figures  are  from  population  census  of  1910. 
tNumber  not  reported  separately  in  census  of  1910. 
^Includes  Polish  and  Bohemians. 
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In  the  ease  of  the  Russians  the  discrepancy  shown  on  the 
table  is  strengthened  by  the  difference  in  classification,  because 
only  children  who  reported  their  fathers  of  this  race  are  in- 
cluded in  the  employment  certificate  figures,  while  the  census 
figures  group  all  as  Russians  who  report  either  Russian  fathers 
or  mothers.  The  table  shows  the  proportion  of  Russian  chil- 
dren securing  permits  as  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  Russians  in  Baltimore  City.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  excess  is  even  greater  than  appears  from  the  table. 
The  marked  excess  in  the  proportion  of  colored  population 
over  the  proportion  of  children  seeking  general  employment 
certificates  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  well-recognized  fact  that 
children  of  the  colored  race  drift  into  other  work  than  that 
embraced  in  manufacturing  industries  or  retail  trade  employ- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  to  date  regulation  of  colored 
children  has  not  been  as  careful  as  that  of  the  white. 

Average  Number  of  Children  in  Families  of  Specified 
Nationalities. 

As  the  number  of  the  mouths  to  feed  has  direct  bearing  upon 
the  size  of  the  family  budget  and  the  drain  upon  the  family 
earnings,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  know  in  which  nationalities 
the  large  families  are  to  be  found  and  whether  such  nationali- 
ties or  races  send  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  children 
into  industry.  Table  XII  shows  that  the  Russian  Hebrew 
report  the  largest  families,  while,  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XI  from  the  same  group,  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  children  seek  permits.  The  next  largest  families  are 
from  the  Italian  and  Polish;  unfortunately  the  census  does 
not  report  the  Polish  separately,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  the  proportion  of  Polish  children  seeking  employ- 
ment certificates  is  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Baltimore  City.  .  The  Italians,  however,  also  send  a 
disproportionate  number  of  children  into  industry. 
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TABLE  XII. 

COMPARATIVE    NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN    IN    FAMILIES    OF 

SPECIFIED    NATIONALITIES    FROM    WHICH     CHILDREN 

HAVE  RECEIVED  GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 

CERTIFICATES. 


Nationality  or  Race 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Reporting 

Average 

Number  of 

Children 

in  Family 

American— White 

4029 

900 

620 

264 

175 

136 

109 

102 

64 

38 

125 

9 

3539 

792 

551 

208 

156 

123 

93 

83 

62 

30 

109 

7 

4.4 

German 

4.6 

5.3 

Polish 

5.1 

Bohemian 

4.7 

4.8 

Italian ....       

5.1 

American — Colored ■ 

3.5 

English 

4.3 

Lithuanian 

4.2 

All  Others* 

4.4 

Nationality  not  Reported 

2.0 

Total 

6571 

5753 

4.6 

*Other  nationalities  include:  Danish,  Laplanders,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Welsh,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Slovak,  Hungarian,  Austrian,  French, 
Cuban,  Greek,  Spanish,  Canadian,  Australian,  Scotch,  Turk,  Rou- 
manian, Sicilian,  Bavarian  and  Africans. 

Wages  and  Budgets  of  Families  by  Nationalities. 


Table  XIII  shows  the  part  which  nationality  plays  in  the 
earning  ability.  In  American  families  from  which  more  than 
one-half  of  the  children  come,  their  earnings  do  not  play  a 
conspicuous  role,  either  in  the  budgets  or  wages.  The  Irish 
stand  out  in  having  more  wage-earners  per  family,  with  cor- 
respondingly greater  average  wrages  and  budgets,  and  also  in 
sending  fewer  children  into  industry  in  proportion  to  the  rep- 
resentation in  Baltimore's  population.  The  Germans  are  sec- 
ond in  all  these  respects ;  in  addition,  more  than  50  per  cent, 
own  their  own  homes  entirely  or  partially.  The  Italians  fall 
lowest  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  per  family,  but  this  is 
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counterbalanced  by  the  large  per  cent,  having  "other  sources 
©f  income,"  which  means  in  this  case,  as  with  the  Russians 
and  the  American  colored,  that  many  of  these  nationalities 
keep  stores  or  are  independent  workers. 

The  American  colored  families  have  the  lowest  weekly  wage 
and  budget,  and  only  7.2  per  cent,  own  their  homes.  Next 
to  them  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  budget  come  the  Polish. 
More  than  half  of  these  families,  however,  own  their  homes. 
The  Bohemians  outrank  all  other  nationalities  in  the  number 
owning  their  homes;  more  than  half  own  them  entirely  and 
almost  one-fourth  more  are  paying  for  theirs. 

Seasonal  Influence  Reflected  by  the  Family  Wages  and 
Number  of  Certificates  Issued. 

Because  the  new  child  labor  law  only  went  into  effect  De- 
cember 1st,  1912,  the  number  of  employment  certificates  issued 
for  each  month  would  not  necessarily  be  an  indication  of  the 
months  in  which  the  economic  pressure  was  greatest.  Natur- 
ally more  permits  were  issued  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the 
increases  occurring  in  June  and  September  may  only  mark 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  school  year.  However,  the 
month  of  February,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  employ- 
ment certificates  were  issued,  was  the  month  in  which  the  aver- 
age wage  for  each  wage-earner  per  family  was  lowest,  and  the 
month  of  August,  in  which  the  fewest  employment  certificates 
were  issued,  the  month  in  which  the  average  wage  for  each 
wage-earner  reached  the  maximum  of  $9.07.  Table  XIV  also 
shows  that  with  the  exception  of  June,  whose  irregularity  has 
already  been  explained,  that  as  the  number  of  employment 
certificates  decreases  from  February  through  August,  the 
average  earnings  per  wage-earner  increases.  The  influences 
directing  the  current  of  the  employment  certificates  for  the 
last  months  of  the  year  are  not  plain. 
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TABLE  XIV. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  GENERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT  CERTIFICATES    EACH    MONTH,    TOGETHER   WITH 
THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH  FAM- 
ILY, THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS 
PER  FAMILY  AND  THE  AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL 
EARNINGS. 


Month 


January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angust  . . . 
September. 
October  . . . 
November . 
December. 


Total. 


Number 
Children 
Receiv- 
ing Em- 
ployment 
Certifi- 
cates 


849 
1001 
600 
588 
498 
598 
460 
336 
526 
430 
338 
347 


6571 


Number 
Report- 
ing 


791 
919 

507 
549 
469 
506 
428 
280 
452 
408 
315 
278 


5902 


Average 
Number 

of 
Persons 
in  Each 
Family 


6.5 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
5.9 
6.2 
6.3 


Average 
Number 

of 
Wage- 
earners 
in  Each 
Family* 


0 


6.3 


2 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

2. 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 


1.8 


Average 
wage  OF 

EACH 
WAGE- 
EARNER* 


$8.28 
.  8.06 
8.10 
8.15 
8.41 
8.87 
8.75 
9.07 
8.89 
8.65 
8.54 
8.73 


8.46 


*Exclusive  of  the  child  to  whom  the  certificate  was  granted. 


Industries  in  Which  Children  go  to  Work. 


Seventy-three  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  6,571  chil- 
dren granted  general  employment  certificates  went  into  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishments,  20  per  cent,  into  mer- 
cantile establishments,  5.4  per  cent,  into  trade  and  transporta- 
tion and  but  1.3  per  cent,  into  personal  service. 
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TABLE  XV. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.   OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  RECEIVING 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  TO  WORK  IN  SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES. 


Manufacturing   and 
Mechanical 


Industry 
Group 


Specific 
Industry 


Males 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent 


Females 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent 


Textile 
Manufac- 
ture 


Clothing,  Men's 

including  Shirts 

Clothing,  Women's 

and  Children's 

Cotton  Cloth 

Miscellaneous  Textiles 

Total 

Confectionery 

Canning  &  Preserv.g't 
Misc.  Food  Products. . 
Drugs  and  Chemical  . 


Total. 


476 

31.1 

1057 

68.9 

1533 

7 

9.0 

71 

91.0 

78 

208 

43.0 

276 

57.0 

484 

18 

56.2 

14 

43.8 

32 

709 

33.3 

1418 

66.7 

2127 

1.2 
7.4 
0.5 


Food,  Drug 
and  Kindred 
Manufac- 
tures 


102 

28.6 

255 

71.4 

357 

41 

43.2 

54 

56.8 

95 

17 

30.9 

38 

69.1 

55 

23 

31.1 

51 

68.9 

74 

183 

31.5 

398 

68.5 

581 

5.4 
1.5 
0.8 
1.1 


Metal 
and  Metal 
Products 


Tin  &  Enamel  Ware. 

iron  and  Steel 

Gold  &  Silver  Products 
Misc.  Metal  Products.. 


Total 

Wooden  tsox. 

Furniture 

Misc.  Wood  Products 
Planing  Mills 

Total 

Paper  Boxes 

Misc.  Paper  Goods. . . 

Total 

Printing 

Clay  &  Glass  Products 
Misc.  Leather  Goods.. 

Corks  and  Seals 

Straw  Hats 

Brooms  and  Brushes. 

Buttons 

Artificial  Flowers 

and  Feathers 

Umbrellas 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Misc.  Manufactures*. . 

Plumbing  and 
Carpentry 

Total 


309 

88.5 

40 

11.5 

349 

52 

98.1 

1 

1.9 

53 

17 

94.4 

1 

5.6 

18 

102 

79.1 

27 

20.9 

129 

480 

87.4 

69 

12.6 

549 

5.3 
0.8 
0.3 
2.0 


Lumber 

and  its 

Reman- 

ufacture 


118 

65 

47 

6 


236 


91.5 

11 

8.5 

129 

100.0 

65 

97.9 

1 

2.1 

48 

100.0 

6 

95.2 

12 

4.8 

248 

2.0 
1.0 
0.7 
0.1 


Paper 
and  Paper 
Products 


25.6 
21.8 


74.4 
78.2 


75.6 


121 
55 


176 


1.8 
0.8 


Miscellan- 
eous Manu- 
factures 


Building 
Trades 


156 

89.1 

19 

10.9 

175 

70 

86.4 

11 

13.6 

81 

34 

87.2 

5 

12.8 

39 

159 

62.8 

94 

37.2 

253 

47 

24.7 

143 

75.3 

190 

93 

74.4 

32 

25.6 

125 

43 

57.8 

35 

42.2 

S3 

3 

6.7 

42 

93.3 

45 

18 

54.5 

15 

45.6 

33 

12 

37.5 

20 

62.5 

32 

36 

76.6 

11 

23.4 

47 

30 

100.0 

30 

2357 

49.0 

2457 

51.0 

4814 

2.6 
1.2 
0.6 
3.9 
2.9 
1.9 
1.3 

0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
0.7 


73.3 


•Includes  curled  hair,  millinery,  upholstery,  window  shades  and  baskets. 
tMost  children  working  in  canneries  work  on  vacation  certificates. 
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The  largest  number  going  into  any  one  industry  went  into 
men's  clothing,  the  second  largest  group  into  department  and 
other  retail  stores,  and  the  third  largest  group  into  cotton 
cloth  manufacture.  These  three  industries  employed  in  the 
given  order  the  largest  groups  of  girls ;  the  largest  groups  of 
boys  went  into  the  department  and  retail  stores,  men's  cloth- 
ing industry  and  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  enamel  ware. 

The  average  wage  which  these  children  were  to  receive  was 
$3.82,  that  to  be  paid  girls  being  $.15  lower  than  that  which 
the  boys  would  receive.  The  highest  wages  to  be  paid  to  boys 
were  iir  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  girls  received  most  in  the 
manufacture  of  corks  and  seals.  The  lowest  wages  occur  in 
the  miscellaneous  personal  service  group  and  in  the  gold  and 
silver  manufacture ;  in  both  of  these  industries  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  boys  serve  apprenticeship  in  them  without 
any  pay  or  for  merely  a  nominal  wage.  The  department  and 
retail  stores  rank  third  lowest  in  the  average  wages  to  be  paid 
all  children;  they  rank  lower  in  the  scale  for  girls  than  for 
boys. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  RECEIVING  GENERAL 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Specific 
Industry 

Males* 

Females* 

Total 

Industry 
Group 

Num- 
ber 
Know- 
ing 
Wages 
to  be 
Re- 
ceived 

Num- 

Aver-  j  trber    ;  Aver- 
age      Kf°w-;     age 

W«H  Wales  Wfyek" 

"                tn  ho               *" 

Wage      to^e     Wage 
ceived 

Num- 

ber        Aver- 
KPow'       age 

Wages    W||£ 
to  be         .„ 
Re-          h 

ceived 

Textile 
Manufac- 
turers 

Clothing,  Men's 
including  Shirts  . . . 

Clothing,  Women's 
and  Children's 

410     ■  $3.74 

7     '     3.21 
195     !     5.30 
15     i     3.37 

904 

59 
261 

13 

$3.69 

3.32 
4.77 
4.07 

11314 

66 
456 

28 

$3.70 

3.31 
4.99 

Miscellaneous  Textiles 

3.70 

88 
3i 
17 
20 

3.84 
4.79 
3.90 
3.85 

231 
37 
32 
46 

3.78 
4.15 
3.80 
3.83 

319 
70 
49 
66 

3.79 

and  Kindred 
Products 

Canning  &  Preserving 
Misc.  Food  Products. . 
Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

4.45 
3.83 
3.84 

Metal 
and  Metal 
Products 

Tin  &  Enamel  Ware.. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Gold  &  Silver  Products 
Miscellaneous  Metals. 

252 
46 
17 
89 

4.62 
4.42 
2.85 
4.36 

36 
1 
1 

25 

4.15            288         4.56 
4.50             47          4.43 
3.00              18          2.86 
4.49           114         4.39 

Lumber 

'Wooden  Boxes 

105 

59 

43 

6 

4.12 
3  85 
3.70 
3.33 

9 

i 
— 

3.39 

4-!66 

114 

59 

44 

6 

4.06 
3.86 

Reman- 
ufacture 

Misc.  Wood  Products. 
Planning  Mills 

3.71 
3.33 

Paper 

28 
11 

3.62 
3.77 

83 
40 

3.52 
3.60 

111 
51 

3.54 

and  Paper 
Products 

Misc.  Paper  Goods 

3.64 

139 
64 
29 

136 
44 
81 
35 

3 

17 
12 
31 

3.43 
4.85 
3.37 
4.35 
3.54 
3.89 
4.20 

3.8^ 
3.75 
4.25 
4.08 

18 
9 
4 

80 
121 

29 

32 

35 
14 
17 
9 

3.67 
3.90 
4.25 
5.46 
3.52 
3.48 
3.42 

3.47 
3.37 
4.03 
2.85 

157 
73 
33 
216 
165 
110 
67 

38 
31 
29 
40 

3.46 

Clay  &  Glass  Prnducts 
Misc.  Leather  Goods. . 

4.73 
3.48 
4.76 
3.53 

eous  Manu- 

Brooms  and  Brushes.. 

3.7S 
3.82 

Artificial  Flowers 

3.50 

3.58 

Cigars  &  Cigarettes  . . 
Misc.  Manufacturers!. 

4.12 
3.80 

Mechanical 

Building  Trades 

27 

3.64     |     . 

27 

3.64 

Mercantile 
Establish- 
ments 

Deptartment  and 
other  Retail  Stores  . 

624 
68 

3.25 
3.67 

406 
3 

2.95 
3.50 

1030 

71 

3.13 
3.66 

185 
93 
17 

3.58     |        10 
4.19    !     .... 

3.17     ]     .... 

5.40     |       195 

93 

....     1        17 

3  66 

Transporta- 
tion 

Telegraph  Messengers 
Misc.  Wagon  Boysf... 

4.19 
3.17 

6 

8 
27 

3.08 
3.69 

2.78 

19 

"l7 

3.91 
2^90 

25 
8 
44 

3  71 

Personal 
Service 

Amusement  Places  . . . 

3.69 
2  82 

Total 

3087 

$3.89 

2602 

$3.74 

5689 

$3.82 

*A  large  number  of  children  enter  an  industry  without  inquiry  as  t©  tM* 
wages  to  be  received. 
tSee  table  XV. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 

Mr.  Prank  A.  White,  Chief, 

Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information, 
Baltimore,  Maryland, 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  present  a 
report  of  the  first  work  in  industrial  hygiene  done  in  Mary- 
land. 

Industrial  hygiene  is  a  new  science,  and  consequently  still 
in  its  infancy.  The  work  is  that  of  pioneers  in  a  new  field. 
With  this  work,  as  with  all  other  scientific  problems,  put  to 
practical  use,  one  must  outline  a  system  of  procedure  which 
may  be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  as  the  work  demands. 
In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  industrial  hygienist,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  the  outlook  has  three  view- 
points—the duty  to  the  employee,  to  the  employer  and  to 
the  state.  And  one  must  consider  the  adaptability  of  the 
child  for  the  occupation  and  the  effect  of  the  occupation 
upon  the  child.  That  each  State,  issuing  labor  permits,  owes 
the  child  a  physical  examination,  we  will  endeavor  to  demon- 
strate in  our  report. 

The  ruling  of  the  plans  for  the  physical  examination  of  the 
child  adopted  in  our  Maryland  office  was  of  our  own  making. 
We  early  realized  that  unlike  the  school  examiners,  we  have 
a  lever.  The  school  examiner  can  only  recommend ;  we  can 
withhold  a  permit,  if  we  find  grave  physical  defects,  or  give 
a  temporary  permit  until  the  defect  is  corrected.  As  soon 
as  the  child  finds  opposition  to  a  much-coveted  permit,  it  is 
stimulated  to  action,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will- 
ingly submits  to  the  necessary  treatment,  and  we  find  that 
a  first  examination  is  not  the  only  thing  needful,  but  one  must 
keep  in  close  touch  with  these  children,  seeing  them  each  time 
they  apply  for  a  new  permit,  giving  them  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual touch  that  the  best  work  with  children  demands,  but 
giving  them  the  medical  survey  that  their  growing  bodies 
demand. 

The  necessity  of  the  repeated  examinations  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  to  us  in  one  short  year.  As  in  cases  of  heart 
murmur,  where  the  boy  or  girl  seeks  a  position  as  messenger 
or  cash  runner,  these  children  are  told  to  seek  occupations  in 
which  they  can  sit  part  or  whole  time.  Or  a  child  applying 
for  a  new  permit,  and  gives,  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  old 
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place,  that  the  work  was  too  hard.  And  then  confides  to  the 
examiner  that  a  lump  has  come  out  in  the  groin ;  upon  exami- 
nation, hernia  is  found.  Treatment  is  advised,  usually  opera- 
tion, and  the  condition  is  corrected.  Thus  the  child  is  saved 
much  needless  suffering  and  inconvenience.  One  cannot 
dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  careful  oversight  that  the  heart 
of  the  growing  child  demands.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
heart  is  so  often  the  neglected  organ  after  a  first  examination. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  repeatedly  examine  the  heart,  especi- 
ally if  the  child  is  active  in  athletic  pursuits.  The  strain 
of  manual  labor,  physical  growth  and  hard  running  are  too 
much  for  this  long-suffering  organ,  and  the  damage  discov- 
ered when  it  is  often  too  late. 

Our  plan  is  to  give  each  child  a  full  physical  examination. 
If  a  defect  is  found  a  card  is  given  the  child  to  take  home 
to  its  parents  or  guardian,  specifying  the  defect  and  advising 
correction  or  treatment.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  card  are 
the  names  and  address  and  hours  of  the  many  dispensaries 
in  the  city,  where  the  child  can  get  skillful  treatment  free  of 
any  cost.  It  is  recommended  that  it  seek  the  dispensary 
nearest  its  home.  The  child,  however,  is  first  questioned  to  its 
family  physician;  if  there  is  one,  it  is  sent  to  him.  A  tem- 
porary permit  is  given,  if  work  will  not  prove  injurious  dur- 
ing treatment,  or  if  the  condition  will  permit.  In  serious 
condition,  the  permit  is  withheld  until  a  cure  is  obtained. 

But  this  work  cannot  be  done  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  employer.  Many  trades  now  responsible  for  the  bad 
condition  of  the  laborers,  can  be  rendered  safe,  by  one  of  the 
many  safety  devices  now  on  the  market.  The  adoption  of 
these  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  community.  The  laborer 
would  be  allowed  insurance,  thus  fortifying  him  against  old 
age;  and  he  would  live  a  healthful  life,  free  from  the  scars 
and  ravages  that  occupational  accidents  and  diseases  make. 
The  employer  would  be  saved  the  inconvenience  of  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  employee  or  the  lawsuits  that  are  constantly 
arising.  And  then  the  State  would  be  saved  the  care  of  these 
incapacitated  ones;  as  many  of  the  crowded  almshouses,  hos- 
pitals and  reformatories  will  demonstrate.  Industries  are 
needed ;  the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends  upon  its  industrial 
life.  Therefore,  let  us  make  these  industries  safe,  first,  by  a 
careful  physical  examination,  correcting  any  physical  defect 
or  by  preventing  the  physically  weak  from  entering  the  so- 
called  dangerous  trades  and,  secondly,  by  adopting  any 
safety  device  that  will  protect  and  save  life  and  limb,  thus 
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giving  these  people  what  our  constitution  promises,   "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  following  is  the  medical  statistical  report.  From  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1913,  to  December  31st,  1913,  inclusive.  We  are 
indeed  grateful  for  the  co-operation  we  have  received  from 
the  surgeons,  physicians,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  who 
have  given  the  children  sent  them,  skillful  and  gratuitous 
treatment.  Also  to  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion for  its  most  valuable  assistance.  We  again  want  to  em- 
phasize that  of  the  children  sent  for  treatment  90  per  cent, 
have  returned  cured. 

Examinations  made 13,023 

Children  examined   9,328 

Physical  defects  found  in 1,412 

Average  height  of  girls 60.25  in. 

Average  weight  of  girls 99.21  lbs. 

Per  cent,  pubescent  girls 78  per  cent. 

Average  height  of  boys 60.77  in. 

Average  weight  of  boys 96.71  lbs. 

Per  cent,  pubescent 33  1/3  per  cent. 

In  children  passed  physically. 

Occupation  diseases   150 

Occupation  accidents   

Changed  occupations  due  to  physical  defects 85 

Refused  permit  to  work  due  to  physical  defects 10 

All  defectives  have  been  placed  under  medical  care. 

Examinations  made   13,023 

Individual  children  examined 9,328 

Those  entering  industrial  life  for  the  first  time 1,797 

Those  holding  permits  under  the  old  law  who  had 
entered  without  a  physical  examination  were  ex- 
amined      4,776 

Subsequent  examinations  3,884 

Permits  withheld   1© 

Examinations  for  vacation  permits 2,546 

Examinations  for  age 865 

Newsboy  examinations  for  age 209 
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Diseases  and  Physical  Defects  Found. 

Eyes — diseases  and  defects 779 

Nasal  obstruction  and  growths 27 

Ears,  diseases  8 

Riggs,  disease 1 

Ranula  (operated  upon) 1 

Tonsils  and  adenoids 251 

Disease  of  cervical  glands 5 

Trachoma    3 

Abscess  of  jaw 2 

Cleft  palate   (inoperable) 1 

Goitre    6 

Cretinism    1 

Laryngitis    3 

Bronchitis    10 

Incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis 6 

Heart  disease  (organic) 65 

Bladder  diseases  2 

Kidney  disease,  Bright 's 2 

Hernia    13 

Phimosis    1 

Varicocele    1 

Orthopoedic  conditions    10 

Malnutrition    51 

Nervous   ( Spasma)    1 

Mentally  deficient   40 

Skin  diseases  10 

Anaemia   21 

Pregnancy    2 

Non- Vaccinated    19 

Cong.  Syphilis   5 

Gonorrhea   2 
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Table   Showing  School  Grade  and  Number  of  Permits 
Issued  to  Children  who  had  Six  Permits  Since  Janu- 
ary to  December  31,  1913,  Upon  Application  of 
Last  Permit  Were  Given  Vocational 
Guidance. 


No. 

Nat. 

Age. 

Grade. 

Mo.     No. 

of  p'ts 

1 

American. 

14 

4th 

Jan. 

6 

1 

American 

14 

5th 

June 

6 

1 

American 

14 

5th 

May 

6 

1 

Russ.-Pole 

15 

3rd 

June 

6 

1 

American 

14 

6th 

Feb. 

7 

1 

Russ.-Jew 

14 

8th 

June 

6 

1 

American 

15 

3rd 

Jan. 

7 

1 

American 

14 

4th 

Feb. 

8 

1 

American 

14 

5th 

Feb. 

6 

1 

Ger.-Pole 

14 

5th 

March 

6 

1 

American 

14 

3rd 

April 

6 

1 

American 

14 

3rd 

March 

6 

1 

American 

14 

6th 

Jan. 

7 

1 

American 

15 

5th 

March 

7 

1 

American 

14 

6th 

May 

6 

1 

American 

14 

4th 

Jan. 

6 

1 

American 

14 

7th 

Jan. 

6 

1 

German 

14 

4th 

March 

7 

1 

Am.-Irish 

15 

6th 

Jan. 

6 

1 

Irish-Am. 

14 

3rd 

May 

6 

1 

American 

14 

4th 

Jan. 

9 

1 

American 

14 

5th 

Feb. 

8 

1 

Ger.-Jew 

14 

4th 

Feb. 

8 

1 

Ger.-Am. 

14 

6th 

April 

6 

1 

Russ.-Jew 

14 

4th 

April 

7 

1 

Euss.-Pole 

14 

3rd 

May 

7 

1 

American 

14 

3rd 

May 

6 

1  1 

American 

14 

3rd 

April 

9 

1 

American 

15 

3rd 

April 

10 

1 

Ger.-Am. 

14 

4th 

June 

8 

1 

American 

14 

4th 

Feb. 

11 

1 

American 

15 

4th 

March 

7 
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Children  Who  Came  for  Vacation  Permits  in  July  Re- 
turned in  November  for  Regular  Permits. 

Table  Showing  Gain  Under  Selected  Work  after  Passing  the 
Physical  Test. 

Weight — Vacation.  Weight — Regular. 

1  105  lbs. 

1  111  lbs. 

1  91  lbs. 

1  108i/2  lbs. 

1  92i/o  lbs. 

1  105y2  lbs. 

1  83  lbs. 

1  100  lbs. 

1  851/2  lbs. 

1  95  lbs. 

1  71  lbs. 

1  94  lbs. 

1  98  lbs. 

1  85  lbs. 

1  86  lbs. 

1  90  lbs. 

1  105  lbs. 


112  lbs. 

122  lbs. 

98  lbs. 

112  lbs. 

95  lbs. 

110  lbs. 

88  lbs. 

105  lbs. 

95  lbs. 

102  lbs. 

76  lbs. 

105  lbs. 

103  lbs. 

92  lbs. 

88  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

115i/o  lbs. 
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Occupational  Diseases  and  Accidents  Occurring  in  Girls. 


1  American 
1  American 
1  American 
1  American 
1 


Chocolate  Dipping 
Chocolate  Dipping 
Baking  Powder 
Baking  Powder 
Stamping  and 

Enameling 
Drng  Company- 


Drug  Company 


Feeding  Auto- 
matic Machine 


Drug  Company 


1  Amer.  Helper         Yeast  Powder 


1  Amer.  Filler 
1  Am.  Cash  Girl 
1  Amer.   Sorter 


Yeast  Powder 

Store 

Buckle  Factory 


Laryngitis 
Laryngitis 
Toxaemia 
Toxaemia 

Toxaemia 

Toxaemia — con- 
stant headaches 
and  nausea  from 
drugs. 

Salicylic  acid  poi- 
soning (Dercne- 
titis) 

Hand  slipped 
while  feeding 
machines — fin- 
gers lacerated. 

Morphia  habit. 
Contracted 
while  filling 
bottles;  said 
medicine  made 
her  feel  good. 
Under  obser- 
vation. 

Occupational 
Bronchitis. 

Toxaemia 

Flat  Foot 

Toxaemia  from 
fumes. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Occupational  Defects 
found  during  the  past  six  months  from  the  examination  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  boys  employed  principally  in  factories : 
2  cases  chronic  copper  poison. 
2  cases  acute  copper  poison. 

2  cases  occupation  cardiac  disease  (organic)  from  excessive 
strain  due  to  over-exertion  in  running  and 
walking. 

1  case     nasal  ulcers  from  chemical  irritants. 

2  cases  naso-pharyngeal     ulcers    and     inflammation     from 

chemical  fumes. 
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9  cases  acute  occupational  pharyngitis  and  bronchitis  from 

inorganic  dust. 
3  cases     occupational  dermatitis,  local  action  of  chemicals 

and  irritants. 

3  cases  occupational  anaemia. 

4  cases  tobacco    pharyngitis    and   nicotine   toxaemia — from 

dust  and  fumes  of  tobacco. 
4  cases  progressive  myopia — accelerated  by  occupation. 
14  cases  naso-pharyngeal  and  bronchial  irritation  from  or- 
ganic dust  and  fumes. 
12  cases  toxaemia  or  poison  from  organic  chemical  fumes. 
4  cases  occupation  and  fatigue  neurosis. 
1  case  hypertrophic  rhinitis  from  organic  fibre  dust. 
3  cases  toxaemia  or  poison  from  inorganic  fumes  and  chemi- 
cals and  dust. 

1  case     occupational  chronic  bronchitis  from  constant  damp- 

ness in  canneries. 

2  cases  sub-acute  bronchitis  from  chemical  fumes. 

17  cases  occupational  myalgia,  muscular  strain,  cramp  and 
soreness. 
1  case     pedals  workers'  cramp  (button  factory). 
1  case     doffers'  cramp  (cotton  duck  mill). 
1  case     acute  toxic  amblyopia  from  organic  chemical  fumes. 
1  case     solder  poison  from  fumes  of  solder. 
1  case    toxaemia  from  inhalation  of  fumes  of  wood  alcohol. 
1  case     fibroid  pthesis  (from  cotton  fibre). 
1  case     acute  lead  poison  (chair  factory). 

Occupational  Accidents. 

1  case  severe  laceration  hand  (left),  stiff  and  sore  by  tin- 
printing  machine. 

6  cases  severe  burns  on  face  and  hands  from  hot  wax. 

1  case  laceration  of  eye  (cornea)  by  knife  coreing  apples, 
causing  complete  blindness  and  affecting  sight  of 
other  eye. 

1  case    infected  hands  from  burns. 

1  case     asphyxia,  buried  under  cork. 
26  cases  lacerated,  mashed,  sore  or  inflamed  hands  and  arms, 
chiefly  from  sharp  tin,  running  machines,  sores, 
handling  tin  cans. 

8  cases  irritated  and  sore  hands  from  handling  chemicals. 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie, 
John  C.  Travers, 

Examining  Physicians. 


SUBSEQUENT    EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


The  regulation  of  children  in  industry  has  for  its  purpose, 
as  has  the  regulation  of  every  evil,  the  final  elimination  of  that 
evil.  The  most  effective  means  of  regulating  the  working 
ehild  is  the  requirement  of  a  new  certificate  for  every  position 
secured.  The  prohibition  of  children  in  dangerous  occupations 
can  be  honestly  and  effectively  enforced  only  by  requiring  that 
a  certificate  be  issued  for  every  occupation  and  that  the  occu- 
pation be  specified  on  the  certificate.  An  honest  ruling  as  to 
what  occupations  are  really  injurious  to  the  health  of  children 
can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  who  have  been  employed  in  the  sus- 
pected occupations.  If  we  have  a  physical  examination  of  all 
applicants  for  certificates  combined  with  the  provision  of  a 
separate  permit  for  each  position,  we  have  the  machinery 
necessary  for  collecting  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  various 
occupations  on  the  physique  of  the  child.  The  opportunity 
which  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  for  every  position  gives 
to  study  the  unsteadiness  of  children  in  industry,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  of  this  instability,  given  both  by  employers  and 
the  working  children  themselves,  can  and  should  yield  infor- 
mation which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  supplying  not  only 
a  basis  for  more  intelligent  legislation,  but  also  for  the  partial 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  child  labor. 

Under  the  present  Child  Labor  Law  of  Maryland,  whenever 
a  child  desires  to  change  employment,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  a  new  permit.  During  the  year  of  1913,  31.4  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one- third  of  the  6,571  children  receiving  their 
first  emplyoment  certificates  that  year  obtained  more  than  one 
certificate.  As  the  issuance  of  the  6,571  general  employment 
certificates  was  distributed  throughout  1913,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  entering  industry 
remained  at  the  work  for  which  they  received  their  initial 
employment  certificate  for  one  year,  for  some  received  permits 
as  late  as  December ;  but  rather,  that  they  made  no  change  of 
employment  during  the  year  in  which  they  obtained  their  first 
permit.  Table  I  indicates,  however,  that  the  drifting  in  this 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law  was  confined  to  com- 
paratively few  children. 
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TABLE  I. 
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THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT.  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  REGEIV- 
ING  THE  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  GENERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT CERTIFICATES. 


Number  of 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

General 
Employ- 

I 

tificates 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number  Per  Cent 

i 

One 

2339 

65.8 

2168 

71.9 

4507 

68.6 

Two 

670 

18.8 

529 

17  5 

1199 

18.2 

Three 

277 

7.8 

220 

7.3 

497 

7.6 

Four 

136 

3.82 

66 

2  2 

202 

3.07 

Five 

78 

2.2 

24 

.8 

102 

1.5 

Six.   

27 

.8 

4 

.14 

31 

.5 

Seven  

17 

.5 

1 

.03 

18 

.3 

Eight  

5 

.12 

2 

.07 

7 

.1 

4 

.1 

1 

.03 

5 

.08 

Ten 

1 

.03 

0 

0. 

1 

.02 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

Twelve.  . . . 

1 

.03 

1 

.03 

2 

.03 

Total 

3555 

54.1 

3016 

45.9 

6571         100.0 

*  • 

Thirty-five  hundred  and  ninety  subsequent  certificates  were 
issued  to  2,064  children.  More  than  half  of  these  children 
made  but  one  change  in  their  occupation.  The  maximum 
amount  of  drifting,  12  jobs  in  the  year,  was  confined  to  two 
children. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  permits  received 
originally  by  boys  and  girls,  there  is  much,  less  drifting  among 
the  girls  than  the  boys.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
receiving  subsequent  permits  made  more  than  three  changes, 
while  almost  eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  had  four  jobs  or  more. 

The  Reasons  Given  for  Abandoning  Positions. 

The  reasons  given  by  these  2,064  children  for  making  their 
one  or  two  or  eleven  changes  are  quite  varied.  The  larger 
per  cent,  left  because  they  did  not  like  their  work  or  their 
place  of  employment,  or  because  they  had  obtained  what  they 
considered  to  be  better  positions.  As  veiy  few  of  the  children 
know  to  what  kind  of  work  they  are  going  to  be  assigned, 
this  is  not  an  unusual  showing,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  "better  position"  is  generally  a  position  that  offers 
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more  wages  than  the  work  they  had.  Thirteen  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  left  because  they  had  grown  dissatisfied  over 
their  wage. 


TABLE  II. 

THE    REASONS    GIVEN    BY    CHILDREN    RECEIVING    SUBSE- 
QUENT EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  FOR  ABANDON- 
ING THEIR  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Reason  for  Abandonment 


Discharged  

Did  not  like  work  or  place 

Dissatisfied  with  wages  received 

Excessive  demands  of  work 

Better  position  obtained 

Slack  work 

Hours  too  long 

Went  to  country 

Never  got  first  job 

Too  far  from  home 

Refused  to  work  on  machines  . . . 

Went  back  to  shool 

Miscellaneous  Reasons  * 

Not  reported 

Total 


3590 


Number 

Per  Cent 

597 

16.6 

561 

15.6 

476 

13.3 

457 

12.7 

353 

9.8 

333 

9.3 

105 

2.9 

104 

2.9 

83 

2.3 

82 

2.3 

34 

0.9 

14 

0.4 

313 

8.8 

78 

2.2 

100.0 


^Includes  the  following  reasons :  Lost  permit,  sickness  or  death 
in  family,  temporary  position,  parent  wanted  child  to  change  work, 
child  was  ill,  etc. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  number  of  children  who 
took  jobs  without  asking  what  the  compensation  was  to  be. 
This  failure  is  probably  partly  responsible  for  the  large  num- 
ber who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  wages ;  the  disappointment 
which  comes  when  their  first  pay  envelope  is  received  is  some- 
times very  keen.  Other  children  have  had  their  wage  rate 
lowered  and  some  have  disliked  the  fines  that  were  deducted 
from  their  weekly  wage.  More  than  half  of  these  dissatisfied 
children  do  not  seek  work  in  the  industry  in  which  they  have 
received  some  little  experience,  but  strike  out  again  into  a 
new  field.  In  the  men's  clothing  industry,  however,  from 
which  an  undue  proportion  go  because  of  this  dissatisfaction, 
a  majority  continue  to  seek  employment  in  the  industry. 


STATISTICS   AND  INFORMATION. 
TABLE  III. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SUBSEQUENT  PER- 
MITS WHO  LEFT  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES  BECAUSE  OF 
DISSATISFACTION   OVER   WAGES. 


Industry  Abandoned 


Clothing,  men's 

Cotton  goods 

Confectionery 

Tin  and  enamel 

Miscellaneous  metals 

Paper  boxes 

Miscellaneous  paper  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Glass      

Leather  goods 

Corks  and  seals 

Straw  hats  

Brooms  and  brushes 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathers. . . 

Umbrellas 

tMiscellaneous  manufacturers... 
Dep'tment  and  other  retail  stores 

Offices 

Telegraph  messengers 

Personal  services 


Number  of 
Children 
Changing 
Place  of  Em- 
ployment but 
Remaining  in 
Same 
Industry 


Total 


82 
5 
3 

10 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 
5 
7 
1 


150 


Number   of 
Children 

Going   Into 

a  New 

Industry 


67 
8 

25 

11 
9 
7 
9 
9 
7 
7 
7 

11 
7 
6 
6 

49 

56 
7 

16 
2 


Total* 


326 


149 

13 

28 

21 

12 

7 

9 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

7 

6 

6 

49 

87 

12 

23 

3 


476 


*See  Table  XV  for  number  children  originally  going  into  tbese 
industries. 

tlncludes :  drugs  and  chemicals,  miscellaneous  food  products,  can- 
ning and  preserving,  wood  products,  rubbed  goods,  hair  goods,  cigars, 
toys  and  building  trade  occupations. 
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Almost  17  per  cent,  of  these  children  requesting  more  than 
one  permit  have  been  discharged.  The  number  of  boys  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  girls  dismissed.  This  holds 
true  for  all  industries  save  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
where  one  more  girl  than  boy  was  discharged;  however,  the 
number  of  girls  going  into  this  industry  outnumber  the  boys, 
so  that  the  relative  number  of  boys  discharged  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  girls. 

As  many  as  2.3  per  cent,  never  took  the  job  for  which  they 
secured  their  permits.  This  is  usually  because  the  position 
promised  has  been  filled  before  they  have  secured  the  necessary 
working  papers.  A  larger  per  cent,  were  dismissed  because 
of  slack  work.  The  canning  and  preserving  industry  naturally 
dismisses  more  children  than  any  other  industry  because  of  its 
seasonal  character.  In  1913  the  strikes  in  the  clothing  trade 
in  Baltimore  were  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  children 
leaving  positions  in  this  industry.  The  confectionery  presents 
an  unexpected  slackness  in  October.  If  the  canning  industry, 
which  would  partly  close  down  in  October,  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  Table  V  the  greater  number  of  children  would  be 
dismissed  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
although  May  follows  a  close  third.  Here,  too,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  figures  for  the  first  months  of  the  year  would  not  rep- 
resent conditions  in  the  labor  market  because  the  child  permit 
system  was  not  inaugurated  until  December  first,  1912.  The 
small  number  of  children  dismissed  in  August  corroborates  the 
figures  given  in  Table  XIV,  which  shows  this  to  be  the  month 
of  most  satisfactory  conditions,  because  the  fewest  first  permits 
were  issued  to  children  then  and  the  highest  wage  was  then 
being  received. 

Sixteen  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  children  receiving 
subsequent  permits  complained  that  the  work  they  were  en- 
gaged in  was  hard  or  hazardous,  or  that  the  hours  they  were 
requested  to  work  were  too  long. 

Table  VI  indicates  the  number  of  children  who  make  charges 
of  excessive  work  or  hazardous  or  unhealthful  conditions  inci- 
dent to  the  work  they  were  leaving.  With  the  exception  of  the 
factories  making  men's  clothing,  wooden  boxes,  straw  hats, 
printing  and  publishing  establishments  and  department  and 
other  retail  stores,  the  21  industries  included  have  an  undue 
proportion  of  children  filing  charges  against  them  when  the 
number  of  children  originally  going  into  the  industry  is  con- 
sidered. Thus  while  only  3.9  per  cent,  of  all  children  receiv- 
ing first  permits  went  into  the  cork  and  seal  industry,  as  many 
as  10.7  per  cent,  are  leaving  it  because  of  what  they  claim  to 
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be  hard  or  hazardous  work.  Only  14  per  cent,  of  these  chil- 
dren left  the  men's  clothing  industry,  an  industry  into  which 
23.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  went  originally. 

At  this  time  it  cannot  be  said  to  what  extent  the  charges  of 
' '  too  hard  "  or  "  too  heavy ' '  work  which  are  given  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  group  of  children  were  due  to  the  frailness  of  the 
particular  child  or  to  what  extent  to  the  work  involved.  Some 
of  the  other  demands,  hoAvever,  are  quite  specific.  Cut  or  sore 
hands  were  more  generally  charged  as  the  result  of  work  in 
tin  and  the  cork  and  seal  industries.  The  latter  industry  is 
said  also  to  be  dusty  and  hazardous.  The  confectionery  indus- 
try is  considered  too  hot  by  eight  children  and  the  odors  are 
irritating  to  four  others.  A  child  has  been  injured  in  the 
clothing  industry,  in  the  cork  and  seal  industry  and  in  an 
electrical  apparatus  establishment.  The  messenger  boys  com- 
plain chiefly  of  having  to  walk  too  much. 

Some  children  refused  to  operate  machines;  among  these 
are  a  few  who  were  ordered  to  assist  at  the  operation  of  buzz 
saws. 

Two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  children  receiving  sub- 
sequent employment  certificates  complained  of  the  hours  of 
their  work.  Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  these  came  from  depart- 
ment and  other  retail  stores.  In  this  industry  as  many  as  16 
boys  objected  to  the  night  work  incident  to  the  delivering  of 
bundles.  Sunday  work  occurs  only  in  the  telegraph  messenger 
service. 
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TABLE  VII. 

THE     INDUSTRIES     WHICH     CHILDREN     GRANTED     SUBSE- 
QUENT  EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES    ABANDONED    BE- 
CAUSE OF  DISSATISFACTION  OVER  HOURS  OF  WORK. 


Per  Cent 
Children 
Origi- 
nally 
Going 
into 
Specified 
Industry 

18.8 
23.3 
1.6 
5.4 
2.7 
1.5 
1.1 
2.9 
17.4 

Specific 
Reason 

Total  Com- 
plaints of 
Excessive 

.   Industry  Abandoned 

Hours 
Too 
Long 

Night 
Work 

Sun- 
day 
Work 

Hours 

• 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

Cent 

Department  and  other  Re- 
tail Stores 

Clothing,  Men's 

44 

7 

'4 
3 
3 
1 
2 

11 

16 
3 
2 

1 
1 
2 

'2 

4 

60 
10 

57.1 
9.5 

Telegraph  Companies 

Confectionery 

6     !       5.7 
4     :       3.8 

Printing 

4           3-8 

Canning  and  Preserving. . . . 

Straw  Hat3 

Miscellaneous  Industries* . . 

3 

3 

2 

13 

2.9 
2.9 
1.9 

12.4 

Total 

t74.7 

75 

26 

4 

105 

100.0 

'"Includes  cotton  goods,  wood  products,  paper  boxes,  leather  pro- 
ducts, glass,  paint,  umbrellas,  building  trades,  offices  and  miscel- 
laneous services. 

fThere  was  no  dissatisfaction  over  long  hours  in  industries  Into 
which  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  went. 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 


The  phrase,  vacation  employment  certificate,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  If  vacation  provides  a  recognized  needed 
release  from  the  daily  five  hours  of  more  or  less  monotonous 
school-room  routine,  the  employment  certificate  legalizes  the 
admission  of  the  child  of  12  years  into  industry  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  APPLICANTS  GRANTED  VACATION  EM- 
PLOYMENT CERTIFICATE  BY  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  CHILD 
WAS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 


Amount  of  Time  Employed 

Number  and  Per  Cent 
of  Children  to  be  Employed 
Specified  Amount  of  Time 

- 

Number 

Per  Cent 

After  School 

33 

193 

202 

2118 

1  3 

Saturdays 

7  6 

Saturdays  and  after  School 
Full  Vacation 

7  9 
83  2 

Total 

2546 

100  0 

/ 

Last  summer  2,118  Baltimore  City  children  12  to  16  years 
worked  ten  hours  and  more  a  day  on  vacation  certificates  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  freedom  of  play.  The  total  number  of 
children  who  secured  certificates  during  the  year  licensing 
them  to  work  outside  of  school  hours  was  2,546.  Of  these 
1,480,  or  58  per  cent.,  were  less  than  14  years  of  age.  The 
largest  group,  784,  entering  any  single  industry,  went  into 
the  canneries  where  there  is  no  legal  restriction  of  hours  and 
where  the  work  in  the  rush  season  frequently  begins  at  5  A.  M. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY   INDUSTRY  ENTERED   OF  APPLICANTS 
GRANTED   VACATION   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 


Industry  Entered 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
Entering  Specified  Industry 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Store  

782 
784 

552 
72 
56 

300 

30.7 

Cannery 

30.8 

Factory  or  Mechanical  Estab- 
lishment   

21.7 

Office 

2.8 

Place  of  Amusement 

2.2 

Miscellaneous 

11.8 

Total 

2546 

100.0 

The  second  largest  group,  782,  went  to  work  in  stores  in 
many  of  which  there  is  night  work  at  least  one  night  a  week, 
and  during  the  holiday  season  on  consecutive  nights  for  as 
much  as  two  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  Only  72  went  into 
offices  where  the  work  in  most  instances  is  really  light.  Chil- 
dren may  enter  all  three  of  these  lines  of  work  legally  as  young 
as  12  years  of  age. 

The  third  largest  group,  552,  secured  employment  in  fac- 
tories and  mechanical  establishments,  and  these  were  all  14 
years  of  age  or  older. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGE  OF  APPLICANTS  GRANTED 
VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Age 

Number  and  Per  Cent 
of  Children  of  Specified  Age 

Number 

Per  Cent 

12  Years 

582 
898 
797 
269 

22  9 

13  Years 

35.2 

14  Years  

31  3 

15  Years 

10  6 

Total . . 

2546 

100.0 

60 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


Over  91  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  secured  vacation 
employment  certificates  during  the  year  resided  within  Balti- 
more City,  and  the  explanation  offered  by  the  parent  for  put- 
ting the  child  to  work  during  the  period  when  it  was  not  cared 
for  by  the  school  was  in  very  many  instances  not  more  serious 
than  to  get  the  child  off  of  the  streets  and  so  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  safety. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  OF  APPLICANTS  GRANTED 
VACATION    EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 


Residence 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
in  Specified  Locality 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Baltimore  City 

2329 

145 

62 

9 

1 

2546 

91.5 

Baltimore  County.    

Anne  Arundel  County 

5.7 
2.4 

Howard  County 

.4 

Carroll  County. 

Total 

100.0 

That  the  lack  of  abundant  recreational  facilities  to  make  up 
for  congestion  in  the  majority  of  homes  has  its  influence  in 
sending  many  children  to  work  is  seen  from  the  relative 
proportion  of  boys  and  girls  securing  vacation  certificates. 
The  children  14  years  and  over  forced  to  work  because  the 
family  needed  their  earnings  were  divided  evenly  between 
boys  and  girls.  But  of  the  children  who  work  only  when 
school  is  not  in  session,  63  per  cent,  were  boys  and  only  37  per 
cent,  girls.  In  most  homes  the  mother  can  find  something  to 
occupy  the  girls '  time  and  incidentally  can  easily  look  after  the 
child.  But  in  the  city  home  there  are  practically  no  chores  for 
the  boy  and  no  space  for  Ms  active  games.  Consequently  he 
plays  on  the  streets,  where  the  traffic  is  a  source  of  danger,  or 
wanders  off  where  the  dangers,  at  least  in  the  mother's  imagi- 
nation, are  perhaps  greater.  Many  boys  are,  therefore,  put  to 
work  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 
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CLASSIFICATION     BY     COLOR    AND     SEX     OP     APPLICANTS 
GRANTED  VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Sex  and 

Color 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
of  Specified  Sex  and  Color 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male  White 

1551 

926 

61 

8 

60.9 

Female  White 

Male  Colored 

Female  Colored 

36.4 

2.4 

.3 

Total 

2546 

100. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  vacation  employment  is  limited 
in  its  duration  not  only  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  canning 
industry,  but  likewise  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to  school, 
the  children  nevertheless  shift  from  one  position  to  another; 
208,  or  13  per  cent.,  of  the  boys,  and  151,  or  16  per  cent.,  of 
the  girls  made  one  or  more  changes  in  occupation. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY   SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  CHILDREN  WHO 
SECURED  VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Number  of  Children  Securing  the  Specified 
Kind  of  Vacation  Certificate 

Sex  and  Color 

Original 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total: 

Vacation 

Certificates 

Male  White 

Female  White 

Male  Colored  . . . 
Female  Colored  . . 

1551 

926 

61 

8 

177 
136 

7 
0 

20 

13 

1 

0 

3 
2 
0 
0 

1751 

1077 

69 

8 

Total 

2546 

320 

34 

5 

2905 
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The  readiness  with  which  small  children  secure  jobs  is 
proof  that  they  are  always  acceptable  to  some  employers.  A 
rather  striking  instance  of  the  positive  demand  for  very  young 
children  came  to  light  last  summer.  A  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  refused  employment  certificates  to  work  in  a  factory 
because  they  were  under  14  years  of  age,  whereupon  the  fac- 
tory called  itself  an  industrial  school,  hoping  thus  to  secure 
the  youthful  workers. 

As  for  the  children,  the  imitative  instinct  is  strong  in  them 
at  this  age.  They  explain  their  desire  to  go  to  work  chiefly 
in  these  two  ways :  First,  that  everyone  whom  they  know 
works  as  soon  as  he  attains  the  legal  age  and,  second,  that 
they  want  to  make  money.  The  money  in  many  instances  is  to 
help  out  the  family  needs,  but  quite  as  often  to  provide 
some  of  the  commercial  recreations  that  tempt  the  child  at 
every  turn  and  which  cannot  be  provided  out  of  the  family 
budget.  Ten  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  2,546  children 
went  to  work  without  knowing  what  wages  would  be  paid 
them,  and  only  401  expected  $4.00  or  more  a  week.  The 
economic  need  of  the  family  has  not  the  same  motive  power, 
in  forcing  children  to  become  wage-earners  on  vacation  certifi- 
cates as  it  has  with  those  children  who  are  permanently  leav- 
ing school.  The  large  number  of  children,  who  go  to  work  in 
canneries  in  the  summer,  go  as  much  because  their  mothers, 
who  form  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  labor  force  in  this  indus- 
try, can  thus  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them. 
The  opportunity  for  being  uptown  and  seeing  the  display  in 
the  shops,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than  play  at 
"keeping  store,"  no  doubt  account  for  the  large  number  of 
children  seeking  store  positions. 
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CLASSIFICATION     BY    WAGE     EXPECTED    OF     APPLICANTS 
GRANTED   VACATION   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Weekly  Wage  Expected 


Less  than  $1.00 
$1.00  to  $1.99.. 
$2.00  to  $2.99.. 
S3. 00  to  $3.99  . 
$4.00  to  $4.99.. 
$5.00  or  over.. 

No  Pay 

Unknown 

Total 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
Expecting  Specified  Wage 


2546 


Number 

Per  Cent 

7 

.3 

96 

3.8 

300 

11.4 

681 

26.8 

273 

10.8 

128 

5.1 

14 

.6 

1047 

41.2 

100.0 


CLASSIFICATION     BY      SCHOOL     GRADE     OF     APPLICANTS 
GRANTED  VACATION   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 


Grade 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
Attaining  Specefied  Grade 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1st  Grade 

27 
133 
348 
590 
514 
395 
273 
147 
88 
31 

1  l 

2nd  Grade 

5  2 

3rd  Grade 

13  6 

4th  Grade 

23  2 

5th  Grade 

20  2 

6th  Grade 

15  5 

7th  Grade 

10  7 

8th  Grade 

5  8 

Over  8th  Grade 

3.5 

Not  Stated 

1  2 

Total 

2546 

100  0 

REFUSED  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 


The  Bureau  has  refused  permits  to  those  children  who  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  But  as  already  stated, 
the  Bureau,  to  avoid  too  great  hardship  to  the  community  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  child  labor  law  that  for  the  first  time 
in  Maryland  required  a  real  educational  test,  accepted  Grade 
5  B  instead  of  Grade  5  A  as  the  standard  to  issue  a  general 
employment  certificate.  It  is  expected,  however,  in  the  near 
future  that  employment  certificates  shall  be  issued  only  to 
those  children  who  have  completed  Grade  5  A  of  the  public 
schools,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  studies  taught  in  this  grade. 
In  the  case  of  every  refusal  the  law  was  explained  to  the  par- 
ent and  the  requirements  made  plain.  It  was  also  made  clear 
to  them  that  a  vacation  or  newsboy  permit  might  be  obtained 
when  the  case  warranted  such  a  permit.  In  cases  where  pov- 
erty was  urged  the  Bureau  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent, 
referred  all  such  families  to  the  various  charitable  agencies 
of  the  city,  and  has  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  such 
societies.  The  value  to  the  child  in  beginning  work  with 
enough  education  to  give  that  child  some  chance  to  advance 
his  interests  was  explained  to  all  parents. 

When  refusals  were  made  on  account  of  physical  condition, 
such  cases  were  referred  to  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurses 
Association  to  urge  the  families  to  take  up  with  their  family 
physicians  the  physical  disability,  or  to  send  them  to  dispen- 
saries where  they  could  receive  the  special  treatment  needed. 
Most  efficient  and  sympathetic  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Instructive  Visiting  Nurses  Association: 

When  children  were  mentally  sub-normal  and  unable  to 
complete  Grade  5,  upon  a  written  statement  from  the  alienist 
who  examined  the  child,  or  upon  receipt  of  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  teacher  of  the  child,  such  children  were  given 
employment  certificates,  care  being  taken  to  grant  permits 
only  for  the  kind  of  employment  suitable  to  such  cases. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  RESIDENCE  OF  APPLICANTS  REFUSED 
EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES. 


Residence 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
Living  in  Specified  Locality 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Baltimore  City 

1503 

125 

38 

10 

1 

1 

89.6 

Baltimore  County 

7  5   . 

Anne  Arundel  County 

2.3 

Howard  County 

.5 

Carroll  County 

.05 

Cecil  County 

.05 

Total 

1678 

100.00 

The  Baltimore  County  Schools  in  the  neighborhood  adja- 
cent to  Baltimore  City  generally  sent  the  children  to  the 
Baltimore  Bureau  to  obtain  permits.  To  a  lesser  extent  this 
was  also  true  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 

CLASSIFICATION     BY    COLOR    AND     SEX     OF    APPLICANTS 
REFUSED   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Sex  and  Color 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
of  Specified  Sex  and  Color 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male  White '. 

904 

669 

93 

12 

53.9 

Female  White 

39.9 

Male  Colored 

5.5 

Female  Colored 

.7 

Total 

1678 

100.0 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


Color  and  Sex. 


The  relative  proportion  of  refused  permits  to  white  males 
and  females  is  in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  males 
and  females  applying  for  permits.  In  the  case  of  colored 
children  about  as  many  were  refused  as  granted  permits. 
Many  of  the  colored  boys  refused  employment  certificates 
obtained  newsboy  permits ;  a  number  of  colored  girls  who  were 
refused  went  into  domestic  service,  for  which  no  permit  is 
required. 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    AGE    OF    APPLICANTS    REFUSED    EM- 
PLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 


Age  of  Applicant 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
of  Specified  Age 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  Twelve  Years 

239 

189 
696 
426 
128 

14.2 

Twelve  Years 

11.3 

Thirteen  Years 

41.5 

Fourteen  Years         

25.4 

Fifteen  Years  

7.6 

Total 

1678 

■ 
100.0 

Age. 


Children  under  12  years  of  age  the  law  does  not  permit  to 
work.  Between  12  and  14  years  children  may  work  in  Balti- 
more City  only  during  the  times  the  public  schools  are  not 
in  session.  In  the  counties  this  matter  is  regulated  by  the 
compulsory  education  law  which  greatly  complicates  the 
enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  REASON  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  APPLICANTS 
REFUSED   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 


Reason  for  Refusal 

Number  and   Per  Cent  of  Children 
Completing    Specified    Grade 

Number 

1117 

545 

10 

6 

Per  Cent 

Under  A  ere 

66.6 

Below  Educational  Requirement 

Below  Physical  Requirement 

Miscellaneous 

32.5 
.6 
.3 

Total *. 

1678 

100.0 

Reason  for  Refusal. 

The  important  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  percentage 
of  children  refused  permits  because  they  could  not  pass  the 
educational  test.  A  careful  study  of  such  children  would  be 
most  enlightening.  The  normal  child,  who  attends  school 
regularly,  should  complete  Grade  7  by  the  time  he  is  14  years 
old.  Why  have  not  children  who -are  14  years  old  completed 
Grade  5  ? 

CLASSIFICATION  BY    SCHOOL   GRADE   OF   APPLICANTS    RE- 
FUSED EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 


Grade  Completed 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 
Attaining  Specified  Grade 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1st  Grade 

45 
142 
359 
579 
250 
166 

59 

17 
2 

59 

2  6 

2nd  Grade 

8  4 

3rd  Grade 

21  4 

4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

34.5 

15. 

10 

7th  Grade 

3  5 

8th  Grade 

1 

Higher  than  8th 

Not  Stated   

.1 
3  5 

Total 

1678 

100  0 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


Failure  to  come  up  to  the  full  educational  requirement  of 
the  law  was  the  reason  for  the  refusal  of  an  employment  certi- 
ficate in  fully  66  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

REPORT  FROM    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE    DEPARTMENTS    OF 
BALTIMORE    CITY  -AND   BALTIMORE  COUNTY   ON   CHIL- 
DREN   WHO    WERE   REFUSED   EMPLOYMENT   CER- 
TIFICATES   IN    1913. 


Baltimore 

City 

Baltimore 
County 

Total 

Returned  to  school 

In  domestic  service 

1168 

101 

92 

66 

15 

8 
9 

1 

1 
39 
11 

41 
2 
3 
3 

1 
5 

1 

1 
1 
0 
4 
4 

1209 
103 

Secured  permits  subsequently . . 
Left  the  community 

95 
69 

Withdrawn  by  doctor's  certifi- 
cate 
In   institutions 

15 

9 
9 

Working  in  own  home 

5 

Feeble-minded  and  outside  jur- 
isdiction of  School  Attendance 
Department 

Working   without    employment 
certificates 

Working  on  farm 

2 

1 
1 

Died 

1 

Not  located 

43 

15 

Total  number  children  reported 

1511 

66 

1577 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  large  percentage,  over  70 
per  cent.,  of  children  refused  permits  who  returned  to  school. 
This  fact  shows  the  recognition  by  the  community  that  per- 
mits to  work  may  be  obtained  for  the  children  only  when  the 
educational  test  required  by  the  Bureau  is  fulfilled. 

There  has  been  close  co-operation  between  the  Child  Labor 
Bureau  and  the  School  Attendance  Department.  A  full  state- 
ment of  every  child  refused  a  permit,  including  the  reason 
refused  and  the  school  and  grade  attended,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Department,  and  a  report  of  the  disposition  of  each  ease  has 
been  returned  to  the  Bureau. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  receives  weekly  lists  from  the 
School  Attendance  Department  asking  if  permits  had  been 
issued  to  the  children  who  had  left  school  during  the  week. 
These  lists  are  promptly  returned  with  the  information  de- 
sired. In  this  way  there  is  little  opportunity  for  children 
to  leave  the  public  schools  without  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Child  Labor  and  School  Attendance  Laws. 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE 
COUNTIES 


A  few  children  from  Baltimore  County  and  other  neighbor- 
ing counties  apply  for  employment  certificates  at  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information  in  Baltimore  City.  The  law, 
however,  provides  that  county  children  may  secure  their  em- 
ployment certificates  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  county  or  from  some  person  designated  by  him  to  issue 
them.  The  school  superintendents  in  all  but  six  counties  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  put  upon  them  by  this  law.  In 
some  instances  the  Superintendent  did  all  the  arduous  work 
himself;  in  some  instances  school  principals  were  deputized 
to  do  it.  In  several  of  the  canning  counties  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  physicians  appointed  to  make  the  physical 
examination^were  likewise  authorized  to  issue  the  certificates. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  August  and  September,  the  tomato 
canning  season,  the  largest  number  of  employment  certificates 
were  issued.  The  proportion  of  general  and  vacation  certifi- 
cates issued  in  the  counties  is  just  the  reverse  of  those  issued 
in  Baltimore  City,  where  there  were  6,571  general  certificates 
and  2,546  vacation  certificates  issued. 

The  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  the  counties  can- 
not be  as  carefully  done  as  is  desirable,  since  it  is  an  additional 
unpaid  task  imposed  on  already  overworked  school  officials. 

In  most  instances,  however,  it  has  been  undertaken  not  only 
uncomplainingly,  but  with  enthusiasm  and  the  certificates 
have  been  as  carefully  issued  as  they  are  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau,  where  a  special  staff  is  assigned  to  this  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  41  certificates  were  issued  during  the 
year  in  the  counties  to  children  under  the  legal  age.  As  many 
of  these  as  were  discovered  before  the  child  had  actually 
reached  the  legal  age  were  ordered  revoked. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES   ISSUED 
IN  THE  COUNTIES  BY  COUNTIES. 


County 

Number   of   Regular  and  Vacation 

Employment  Certificates  Issued 

in  Each  County 

Regular 

505 

58 

32 

87 

28 
54 
1 
42 
14 

21 

4 

1 
16 

2 

274 

15 

1154 

Vacation 

Total 

Allegany 

72 

"6 

548 
235 

6i7 

29 

1 

87 
5 

"5 

17 

isi 

203 
99 

46 
72 

577 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

64 

Calvert 

Caroline 

580 

Cecil 

Charles 

322 

Dorchester 

645 

Frederick 

83 

Garrett 

2 

Harford 

129 
19 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George 

26 

Queen  Anne 

21 

St.  Mary's 

1 

Somerset 

197 

Talbot 

205 

Washington 

373 

Wicomico 

61 

Worcester 

72 

Total 

2223 

3377 

STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION. 
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CLASSIFICATION    BY    AGE    AND    SEX    OF    CHILDREN    WHO 

RECEIVED   GENERAL   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES   IN 

THE  COUNTIES,   1913. 


Age 

Number  of  Children  of  Each  Sex   of 
Specified  Age  Who  Received  General 
Employment  Certificates. 

Total 

Male 

Female 

12 
13 
14 
15 

4 

4 

415 

279 

5 

6 

255 

186 

9 

10 

670 

465 

Total 

702 

452 

1154 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    AGE    OF    CHILDREN    WHO    RECEIVED 
VACATION    CERTIFICATES    IN   THE    COUNTIES,    1913. 


Age 


10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Total 


Number  of  Children  of  each  sex  of 

Specified  age  who  received  vacation 

Employment  Certificates  in  1913 


Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

1 

15 

6 

21 

308 

350 

658 

324 

302 

626 

259 

306 

565 

141 

211 

352 

1048 


1175 


2223 
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In  the  counties  public  birth  records  are  of  more  recent  date, 
and  not  as  accessible  as  are  similar  records  in  the  city.  Where- 
as in  the  city  some  kind  of  documentary  proof  was  presented 
by  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  applicants,  including  newsboys, 
in  the  counties  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  produced 
some  record  of  the  date  of  birth. 

PROOF  OF  AGE   PRODUCED  BY   CHILDREN  WHO   SECURED 
EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE  COUNTIES,  1913. 


Proof  of  Age 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Children 

Producing  Specified  Kind  of  Proof  of 

Age,  who  Secured  General  and 

Vacation  Employment  Certificate 

General 

Vacation 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Bible  Record 

319 
163 

70 

37 
23 

542 

289 

117 

22 

185 

131 

1479 

608 

280 

92 

222 

154 

2021 

3377 

18. 

Baptismal  Certificate 

8.3 

Birth  Record 

2.7 

Physician's  or  Midwife's  Cer- 
tificate  

6.6 

Other  Documentary  Proof 

Affidavit  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

4.6 
59.8 

Total 

1154 

2223 

100.0 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 
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In  the  counties  as  in  the  city,  the  children  who  had,  held 
permits  under  the  old  law  were  not  held  strictly  to  the  fiftk 
grade  requirement. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  GRADE  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  RECEIVED 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES   IN  THE 

COUNTIES,  1913. 


Grade 

Number  of  Children  in 

Specified  Grade  Who  Received 

General  Employment 

Certificate 

Number 

2 

14 

3. 

63 

4 

135 

5 

198 

6 

196 

7 

99 

8 

47 

Unknown 

19 
383 

Total 

1154 
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Aside  from  the  canning  and  the  cotton  mills,  the  child- 
employing  industries  of  the  State  for  the  most  part  center  in 
Baltimore  City.  Of  the  2,223  children  who  secured  vacation 
certificates  in  the  counties,  1,962,  or  88  per  cent.,  worked  in 
the  canneries;  and  of  the  total  3,377  children  who  secured 
either  general  or  vacation  certificates,  62  per  cent,  went  into 
the  canneries  to  work  and  23  per  cent,  into  the  cotton  mills. 


TABLE  SHOWING  INDUSTRIES  ENTERED  BY  CHILDREN  TO 

WHOM  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  WERE   ISSUED 

IN  THE  COUNTIES,  1913. 


• 

Industry 

Number  of  Children  Entering  Speci- 
fied Industry  on  General  or  Vacation 
Employment  Certificate 

General 

Vacation 

Total 

Canning 

Textile 

119 

604 

71 

63 

40 

47 

29 

33 

43 

16 

22 

12 

9 

6 

5 

35 

1962 

170 

17 

19 

21 

1 

8 

3 

13 
5 

2 
2 

'     2081 

774 

Mercantile 

Wood  Working  Industries 

Clothing 

Glass  and  Pottery. 

88 
82 
61 
48 

Metal  Working  Industries 

Brick 

Brush  and  Broom 

Places  of  Amusement 

37 
36 
43 
29 

27 

12 

9 

8 

Lime  and  Cement 

5 

Miscellaneous 

37 

Total 

1154 

2223 

3377 

I 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES   ISSUED 
IN  THE  COUNTIES  BY  DATE  OF  ISSUE. 


Month 


January  . . . 
February . . 

March    

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September. 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 

Total 


Number  of  Regular  and  Vacation  Employ- 
ment Certificates  Issued  Each  Month. 


Regular 


255 

114 

112 

75 

87 

93 

34 

72 

105 

117 

51 

39 


1154 


Vacation 


9 
2 
2 
1 

61 

187 

88 

499 

1365 


2223 


Total 


264 

116 

114 

76 

148 

280 

122 

571 

1470 

125 

52 

39 


3377 


CHILD  LABOR  INSPECTION  OF  THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


To  bring  an  industry  to  an  understanding  of  and  a  compli- 
ance with  a  thorough-going  Child  Labor  Law  for  the  first  time 
is  a  task  that  requires  more  than  one  year.  However,  the 
Bureau  worked  very  hard  to  accomplish  all  that  it  could  in 
the  first  year.  As  early  as  April,  a  copy  of  the  law  and  a 
letter  were  sent  to  every  canner  in  the  State  listed  in  the 
directory  of  the  National  Canners'  Association,  calling  his 
attention  to  those  sections  of  the  law  affecting  his  establish- 
ment and  urging  him  to  send  his  "row-boss"  to  the  Bureau 
for  information  about  Baltimore  City  children  who  would  go 
to  the  counties  to  work. 

The  law  requires  a  physical  examination  of  every  applicant 
before  a  certificate  can  be  secured.  In  the  counties  the  County 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per 
child,  but  in  Baltimore  City  there  are  two  salaried  physicians 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  make  all  the 
examinations  of  applicants.  Since  the  necessary  proof  of 
age  is  much  more  likely  to  be  available  in  the  city  for  the  city 
children,  and  because  their  physical  examination  in  the  city 
imposes  no  further  expense  on  any  public  treasury,  the  Bureau 
has  insisted  that  children  having  their  permanent  residence 
in  Baltimore  City  secure  their  employment  certificates  there, 
even  though  the  temporary  employment  for  which  they  are 
issued  is  outside  of  Baltimore.  This  was  explained  to  all  can- 
ners and  ' '  row-bosses, ' '  who  came  to  the  Bureau,  and  written 
instructions  for  securing  certificates  were  supplied  and  clearly 
explained.  Early  in  August  the  following  circular  letter  was 
sent  out: 

August  11th,  1913. 

Deab  Sir: — Sections  5,  6,  9  and  23,  marked  on  the  enclosed  copy 
of  the  new  Child  Labor  Law  are  the  general  sections  that  apply  to  the 
eanning  industry,  as  well  as  to  other  employers  of  child  labor. 

If  you  employ  any  Baltimore  families  with  children,  this  Bureau 
urges  you  to  instruct  your  row-boss  to  have  every  such  family 
provide  itself  with  the  necessary  employment  certificates  at  this 
office  before  going  to  the  country  to  work. 

We  further  urge  you  to  send  your  row-boss  to  this  office  to  get 
all  necessary  information  about  employment  tickets,  so  he  can  prop- 
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erly  instruct  the  people  whom  he  will  take  to  the  country  to  work. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  your  County  will  tell  you  on 
request  what  school  official  in  your  vicinity  is  authorized  to  Issue 
employment  certificates  to  the  children  residents  of  your  County. 

More  blanks  for  wall  and  office  lists  (as  required  by  Section  9)  of 
children  at  work  will  be  supplied  from  this  office  on  request. 

Thanking  you  for  the  co-operation  which  we  feel  certain  you  will 
give  this  matter,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  A.  WHITE,  Chief. 

Then  just  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season  a  preliminary- 
visit  was  made  to  four  of  the  leading  canning  counties  to  ex- 
plain just  how  to  comply  with  the  law.  Because  the  season  is 
not  a  long  one,  and  many  of  the  canneries  in  the  State  are 
small  establishments  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
had  no  complete  register  of  them,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach 
every  one.  However,  356  canneries,  scattered  over  20  coun- 
ties and  Baltimore  City,  were  actually  visited. 

In  three  canneries  in  Caroline  County  where  permits  had 
been  issued  in  the  county  to  children  from  Baltimore  City,  the 
effort  was  made  to  determine  how  accurately  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  age.  The  Polish  names  of  the  children  were 
taken,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  church  where  the  child  had 
been  christened.  The  baptismal  record  was  secured  with  the 
following  result: 


Number  of  Children. 

Age. 

2 

9  years. 

10  " 

11  " 
12 

7 

7 

8 

8 

13       " 

1 

3 

14      " 

Unable  to  verify  age 

36  Total. 
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NUMBER  OF  CANNERIES  VISITED  IN   1913- 

LOCATTON. 


-CLASSIFIED   BY 


Location  of  Cannery 

Number  Canner- 
ies Listed  in 
National  Canner's 
Association 
Directory 

8 

6 

1 
63 
11 
13 

1 
44 

7 

1 

106 

12 

1 

4 
12 

1 
32 
28 

3 
59 
16 

Number  of 
Establishments 
Inspected,  1913 

Anne  Arundel  Connty 

11 

2 

Calvert  County 

1 

Caroline  County 

43 

Carroll  County 

13 

8 

Charles  County 

2 

Dorchester  County 

41 

Frederick  County 

2 

Garrett  County 

0 

Kent  County 

70 
14 

Montgomery  County 

0 

Prince  George  County 

5 

Queen  Anne  County 

9 

St.  Mary's  County 

Somerset  County 

6 
21 

Talbot  County 

27 

Washington  County 

0 

Wicomico  County 

38 

Worcester  County 

12 

Total  in  Counties 

429 
26 

325 

Baltimore  City 

31 

Grand  Total 

455 

356 
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In  Baltimore  City,  careful  inspection  of  canneries  over  a 
long  period  has  practically  eliminated  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference to  the  law.  But  even  in  the  Counties,  as  many  as  20 
establishments  have  eliminated  children  entirely  and  151,  or 
nearly  46  per  cent.,  of  those  inspected  had  made  a  serious 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  In  69  establishments  the  law 
had  been  observed  in  every  particular.  There  were,  however, 
148  canneries  in  which  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  comply 
with  the  law. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  CANNERIES    INSPECTED  BY  EXTENT    OF  OBSER- 
VANCE OF  THE   CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 


Number  of  Canneries  Observing  the  Child 
Labor  Law  to  Specified  Extent 

Extent  of  Observance  of  the  Law 

Counties  of 
No.     P.  C. 

Baltimore  City 

Total 

No.        P.  C. 

No.      P.  C. 

No  Children  Illegally  Employed 

Some  Children  Illegally  Employed 

69          21.2 
82          25.3 
148          45.5 
26            8 

22              71 
3               9.5 

6               6" 

91            25.6 
85            23.8 
148            41.6 

32              9 

Total 

325            100 

31              100 

356             100 

4 

The  Bureau  tried  to  be  especially  lenient  during  this  first 
year,  and  to  do  all  it  could  to  familiarize  all  concerned  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  These  two  points  were  particu- 
larly emphasized — that  children  under  12  years  must  not  be 
permitted  to  work,  and  that  those  12  to  16  years  who  work 
must  secure  employment  certificates — the  Baltimore  City  chil- 
dren from  the  Bureau  and  the  county  children  from  the  local 
school  authorities.  In  those  instances  where,  despite  special 
care  to  explain  the  necessity  of  providing  Baltimore  children 
with  certificates  before  taking  them  out  of  the  city,  children 
had  been  put  to  work  in  the  counties  without  certificates — 
instead  of  prosecuting,  the  children  were  required  to  return 
to  the  Bureau  for  certificates.  In  the  cases  of  247  children 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  or  did  not  get  certi- 
ficates, the  Bureau  issued  a  temporary  permit  good  for  the 
canning  season  only. 
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Of  the  325  county  canneries  inspected  only  60  depended 
entirely  on  Baltimore  City  for  their  labor,  80  supplemented 
the  local  supply  from  Baltimore  City,  and  164  were  able  to 
get  all  the  workers  needed  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Three 
establishments  brought  Italian  families  from  Philadelphia. 

SOURCE  OF  LABOR  SUPPLY  REPORTED  BY  THE  CANNERIES 
INSPECTED   IN  1913. 


Source  of  Labor  Supply 

Number  of  Establishments  Report- 
ing Specified  Source  of  Labor  Supply 

County       Balto.  City 

Total 

164                  31 
60 
80 
9 
12        1 

195 

Baltimore  City 

60 

Local  and  Baltimore  City 

Local  and  Other  Counties 

Not  Stated 

80 

9 

12 

Total 

325                  31 

356 

The  vast  majority  of  county  canneries  visited  (246  out  of 
325)  pack  tomatoes  only.  Corn  is  the  next  largest  vegetable 
pack;  peas  and  sweet  potatoes  come  next.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  county  canneries  run  a  comparatively  short  season — 
probably  eight  weeks  on  the  average.  The  city  canneries, 
however,  beginning  with  spinach  and  pineapples  in  April,  go 
on  to  strawberries,  peas,  string  beans,  small  fruits,  then  to 
tomatoes,  fall  fruits  and  in  the  winter  to  oysters,  thus  run- 
ning ten  months  or  more  a  year. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    CANNERIES    INSPECTED    IN    1913    BY 
ARTICLES   CANNED. 


Articles  Canned 


Tomatoes 

Corn 

Corn  and  Tomatoes 

Vegetables 

Vegetables  and  Fish 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

Crab  Meat 

Vegetables,  Fruit  and  Fish  .  , 

Not  Stated-  -Not  in  Operation 

at  time  of  Inspector's  Visit 

Total 


County 


246 


42* 
2 
8 
2 
2 


325 


Balto.  City 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
19 


31 


Total 


253 


42 
2 

13 
2 

21 


356 


*Twenty-nine  of  these  can  sweet  potatoes  among  other  vegetables. 
Total  in  State  canning  tomatoes,  355. 


GENERAL   CHILD-LABOR  INSPECTION 


As  was  previously  stated,  the  work  that  was  must  imperative 
and  consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the  inspectors  during  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  new  law  was  the  issuance  of  em- 
ployment certificates.  However,  a  fairly  complete  inspection 
of  the  canning  industry  was  made  during  the  fall,  and  the 
entire  State,  including  Baltimore  City,  was  gone  over  at  least 
once  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Though  the  inspection  could 
not  this  year  comprehend  more  than  the  larger  establishments 
in  the  child-employing  industries,  nevertheless  the  number  of 
children  found  at  work  by  our  inspectors,  9,777,  throughout 
the  State  was  not  hopelessly  in  arrears  of  the  total  number 
licensed  to  work  during  the  year.  There  were  12,494  children 
who  secured  either  vacation  or  general  employment  certifi- 
cates during  the  year. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  during  this  first  year  there  would 
be  considerable  misunderstanding  about  the  changes  imposed 
by  the  new  law.  Employers  and  children,  in  many  instances, 
were  not  aware  that  the  repeal  of  the  old  law  made  the  permits 
authorized  by  it,  invalid.  Consequently,  some  children  were 
found  working  on  these  old  permits.  In  the  instance  of  chil- 
dren very  near  16  years  of  age,  the  old  permits  were  0.  K. 'd 
by-the  Bureau  until  the  child's  sixteenth  birthday.  There 
were,  however,  a  large  number  of  children,  2,307  in  all,  found 
at  work  without  any  certificate.  There  are  two  explanations 
for  this  large  number  of  violations.  Many  of  them  were  found 
in  the  canning  industry,  but  since  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  law  applied  to  this  industry,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  would  be  familiar  with  its  requirements.  Then,  too, 
the  new  law  was  so  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  old 
that  many  employers  didn't  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  it  through  reading  a  copy,  but  simply  waited  until 
the  arrival  of  the  inspectors  for  explanation  and  instructions. 
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TABLE    SHOWING   KIND   OF   CERTIFICATES   FILED    BY   EM- 
PLOYERS FOR  CHILDREN  FOUND  AT  WORK   BY 
INSPECTORS 


Kind  of  Employment 
Certificate  on  File 

Number  of  Children  for  whom 

Employers  had  Specified  kind  of 

Employment  Certificate 

Balto. 
City 

Counties 

Total      Per  Cen} 

Regular  Employment 
Certificate 

Vacation  Employment 

Certificate  .         

4610 

673 

135 

35 

283 

548 

704 

1005 
25 

1759 

5314           54.3 
1678           17  1 

Old  Permit  O.K. 'ed 

Old  Permit  not  0.  K.  'ed 

No  Employment  Certificate .... 

160 

35 

283 

2307 

1.6 

.4 

3  0 

23.6 

Total 

6284 

3493 

9777 

100.0 

VIOLATIONS 


Under  normal  conditions  the  number  of  violations  and 
prosecutions  is  a  fair  index  of  a  community's  attitude  toward 
the  restriction  of  child  labor.  But  it  would  hardly  be  just  to 
say  that  the  2,862  violations  recorded  during  the  year  as 
against  the  9,777  children  found  at  work  represented  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  or  to  its  enforcement.  But  it  does  measure 
the  advance  of  the  new  laAV  over  the  old,  the  ignorance  of 
the  law,  the  indifference  to  it  and  to  its  administration.  And 
above  all,  this  large  number  of  violations  shows  how  much 
education  the  transition  from  a  lax  to  a  comprehensive  law 
requires. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    VIOLATIONS    OF    CHILD    LABOR    LAW 

FOR   1913. 


Kind  of  Violation 


Under  Age 

No  Permit  on  File 

Invalid  Old  Permit  on  File 

Total  Children  Reported  by 
Inspectors  at  Work  without 
Necessary  employment  cer- 
tificates 

Permits  Returned  to  Children 

Working  on  Vacation  Permit 
During  School  Hours 

Working  Over  Ten  Hours 

Permits  Made  Out  for  Other 
Firms 

Forbidden  Occupations 

Occupation  On  Permit 
Changed  by  Employer 

Total  Number  of  Violations 
Discovered  through  Appli- 
cants at  Office 


Total. 


Number 


In  Baltin 

ore  City 

In  Cou 

84 
464 
283 

78 

1632 

49 

228 

831 

1 

18 
11 

3 

5 
3 

1 

2 

267 

1098 

1098 

1764 

1759 


1764 
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The  excessively  large  number  of  violations  found  in  the 
canning  industry  is  due  to  several  causes.  This  was  the  first 
year  that  the  Child  Labor  Law  applied  to  the  industry,  and 
many  canners  did  not  know  that  compliance  with  the  law 
required  more  than  an  observance  of  the  minimum  age  limit. 
The  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  the  counties  by  the 
school  authorities  was  a  new  departure,  and  wras  not  well 
understood.  In  a  few  instances  the  labor  supply  wras  brought 
from  outside  of  the  State,  and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  what 
authority  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  applicant's  physical 
examination,  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  County  in 
which  the  child  Avorked  or  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Prosecutions. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  with  regard  to  prosecuting  viola- 
tions during  this  year  has  been  an  extremely  lenient  one,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  only  22  employers  out  of 
501  guilty  of  major  violations  were  prosecuted.  Such  tech- 
nical violations  as  returning  the  certificate  to  the  child  instead 
of  to  the  Bureau;  accepting  a  certificate  made  out  to  another 
firm,  continuing  a  child  on  an  old  invalid  permit,  and  many 
others  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  offenders  by  letter. 

Inspectors  explained  to  employers  how  to  correct  conditions 
so  as  to  eliminate  all  violations  discovered  by  them.  Prosecu- 
tion was  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  gross  and  persistent  vio- 
lations. In  some  few  establishments  where  the  blame  for  the 
violation  rested  as  much  with  the  parent  of  the  child  as  with 
the  employer,  both  parties  were  prosecuted. 
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CLASSIFICATION   SHOWING  NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  IN  VIOLATION 
OF  THE  LAW. 


Kind  of  Establish- 
ments 


Stores 

Office 

Telegraph 

Clothing 

Textile  

Candy  

Biscuits  

Canning 

Wooden  Boxes .... 

Furniture 

Metals 

Printing 

Paper  Boxes  and 
Bags , 

Glass  and  Pottery 

Boots  and  Shoes. . 

Brooms  &  Brushes 

Umbrellas 

Artificial  Flowers 
and  Feathers 

Places  of  Amuse- 
ments          , 

Barber  Shops , 

Laundry 

Restaurants 

Miscellaneous 


Total... 


Number 


In  Baltimore  City 


Number 

of 
Establish- 
ments 


33 
6 
2 

56 

7 
5 
4 

17 
7 
8 

21 
6 

11 
3 
2 
3 
1 


2 

15 

1 

5 

18 


234 


Numbers 

of 
Violations 


130 
6 
2 

164 
77 
36 
13 

138 
23 
19 
39 
12 

42 

45 

3 

5 

3 

19 

3 

26 
3 
5 

18 


831 


In  Counties 


Number 
of 

Establish- 
ments 


3 

5 

13 


230 
2 


267 


Number 

of 

Violations 


9 
3 

86 


1557 
10 


77 


1759 
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The  Bureau  has  neither  sought  nor  desired  heavy  penalties 
in  the  convictions  secured.  The  police  magistrates  on  the 
whole  have  handled  our  cases  in  a  serious,  dignified  manner, 
showing  clear  comprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
The  Bureau  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  to  educate  the  com- 
munity to  the  material  and  human  waste  of  child  labor,  but  for 
the  elimination  of  persistent  violations,  the  law  necessarily 
depends  on  the  police  courts.  The  Bureau  has  only  commen- 
dation for  the  support  it  has  received  from  the  magistrates. 

TABLE   SHOWING  PROSECUTIONS   OF   VIOLATIONS    OF   THE 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 


Number  of 

Number  of  cases  involving  specified 
number  of  children  in  which  convict- 
ions were  secured 

No. 

of 

Cases 

Dismissed 

Total 
No 

Involved  in 
Prosecutions 

Fines 

Costs  (a) 

Fines 

and 

Costs 

"Guilty 
Sentence 
Suspended 

of 
Cases 

1 
2 
3 

4 

7 

8 

10 

2f 

2b 
1 

4b 
2c 
3d 
lc 
Id 
2e 
Id 

4 

4 

1 

16 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

Total 

2 

3 

14 

4 

5 

28 

(a)  Costs  in  all  cases  were  $1.70. 

(b)  Fine  of  $10.00  and  costs  in  three  cases.    Fine  $1.00  and  costs 
in  one  case. 

(c)  Fine  of  $10.00  and  costs. 

•    (d)     Fines  of  $5.00  and  costs. 

(e)  Fine  of  $10.00  and  costs  in  one  case  and  $1.00  and  costs  in 
another. 

(f)  Fine  of  $1.00. 

There  was  also  one  prosecution  for  interfering  with  an  inspector 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.    Costs  were  imposed  in  this  case. 


NEWSBOY  REGULATIONS 


The  regulation  of  newsboys-  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  administration  of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  In  the 
first  place  over  592,  or  38  per  cent,,  of  the  boys  who  were 
licensed  during  the  year  came  from  two  groups  in  the  com- 
munity that  are  able  to  produce  proof  of  age  in  but  few  cases. 
Of  the  361  Jewish  boys  who  were  licensed,  many  were  born 
abroad,  so  the  records  of  their  births  were  not  easily  avail- 
able. Passports,  because  the  ages  are  so  often  falsified  that 
the  benefit  of  half  fares  may  be  secured,  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  colored  race  does  not  have  many  accurate  rec- 
ords of  its  own,  and  the  public  records  have  not  been  very 
extensively  used  for  them,  so  establishing  the  age  of  231 
colored  boys  who  were  licensed  was  a  laborious  task.  The 
Hebrews  whose  boys  sell  newspapers  are  for  the  most  part 
more  recent  arrivals  in  this  country,  and  their  unfamiliarity 
Avith  English  makes  the  getting  of  the  necessary  information 
from  them  a  tedious  process.  The  inexperience  of  most  of  the 
colored  mothers  with  the  formalities  attendant  on  the  issuance 
of  newsboy  permits  requires  not  only  infinite  patience,  but 
additional  time.  If  they  do  not  come  with  the  necessary 
school  and  birth  records  the  instructions  must  be  written  down 
and  explained,  and  if  these  records  must  be  sought  at  some 
distance,  the  letter  usually  has  to  be  written  by  the  Inspector 
licensing  newsboys.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the 
boys  licensed  had  not  progressed  higher  than  the  third  grade 
in  school,  and  to  make  them  understand  what  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  im- 
pressing them  with  their  responsibility  for  obeying  the  law, 
required  tremendous  effort,  indeed. 

The  rush  of  applicants  for  new  employment  certificates  was 
so  great  in  December,  1912,  that,  the  licensing  of  newsboys 
was  not  begun  until  Januaiy  1st,  1913.  Since  Paragraph  46 
in  a, measure  holds  responsible  the  person  who  supplies  a 
newsboy  with  papers,  the  Bureau  desired  to  place  into  the 
.hands  of  every  such  person  a  copy  of  the  law  and  information 
tli at  would  explain  it  more  fully.  A  list  of  distributing 
agents  was  requested  from  all  of  the  large  dailies.  All  but 
one  paper  responded  promptly,  and  expressed  a  readiness  to 
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co-operate  in  every  way  in  order  to  bring  about  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law. 

One  of  the  Bureau's  best  inspectors  was  assigned,  to  the 
administration  of  the  newsboy  regulations.  Five  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  badges  were  issued  in  January,  as  many  as  54 
in  one  day.  Inasmuch  as  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  are 
permitted  by  the  law  to  serve  routes,  the  Bureau  felt  that  they 
were  entitled  to  some  mark  by  which  they  could  be  distin- 
guished from  unlicensed  newsboys  in  order  not  to  be  molested 
by  being  mistaken  for  violators.  It,  therefore,  supplied  each 
boy,  who  produced  proof  of  a  route,  with  a  route  card.  The 
badge  of  the  licensed  newsboy  and  the  route  card  of  the  route 
server  also  serve  as  protection  to  the  person  who  supplies 
boys  with  papers.  The  Bureau  does  not  insist  that  route 
servers  must  have  route  cards,  but  maintains  that  they  are  a 
protection,  and  urges  boys  to  secure  them.  The  circulation 
manager  of  one  of  the  dailies  alone  protested  against  the  route 
card. 

After  the  middle  of  February,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
newsboy  badges  fell  off  perceptibly ;  some  days  there  were  only 
four.  The  inspector  then  visited  the  various  distributing 
agencies.  These  visits  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
sub-station  agents  of  one  of  the  dailies  had  not  been  instructed 
to  discriminate  between  licensed  and  unlicensed  newsboys. 
Many  unlicensed  newsboys  were  still  selling  papers.  A  letter 
and  a  copy  of  *the  law  were  sent  to  all  the  circulation  sub- 
stations .listed  in  the  telephone  directory,  and  to  such  other 
persons  as  were  known  to  be  supplying  unlicensed  boys  with 
papers.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  violations,  the  police  department  reported  to  the  Bureau 
all  the  unlicensed  boys  found  selling  on  the  streets.  One 
police  district  alone  reported  32  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  selling  without  licenses.  The  activity  of  the 
police  brought  numbers  of  applicants  for  badges  to  the  office, 
but  many  claimed  that  their  parents  could  not  stay  away 
from  their  work  to  come  with  them,  as  the  law  requires.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  Bureau  devised  the  plan  of 
sending  the  Inspector  at  night  to  the  several  sub-stations 
where  the  unlicensed  boys  were  supplied  with  newspapers,  to 
issue  badges.  The  newspaper  most  dependent  on  the  news- 
boys for  its  circulation,  was  asked  to  co-operate  by  permitting 
the  use  of  each  of  its  sub-stations  on  one  night.  This  was 
granted.  Instructions  as  to  the  requirements  for  securing  a 
badge  were  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  agents  whose  names 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau — the  others  were  sent 
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to  the  main  office  with  the  request  that  they  be  delivered  to 
the  agents  at  the  enumerated  stations.  The  Inspector  worked 
three  nights  a  week  and  covered  17  sub-stations.  At  only  one 
sub-station  did  she  receive  real  co-operation. 

After  devoting  four  months  to  the  issuance  of  badges  at 
the  Bureau's  office,  and  after  bringing  the  opportunity  to 
secure  a  newsboy  badge  very  near  to  every  newsboy's  home 
during  hours  that  would  not  necessitate  the  loss  of  his  par- 
ents' time  from  work,  the  Bureau  felt  that  the  time  for  prose- 
cuting violations  was  at  hand.  Accordingly,  in  May,  evidence 
of  violations  was  collected  and  nine  cases  were  prosecuted. 
The  trials  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  the  boy 
despite  the  parents'  efforts  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
which  the  activity  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  news- 
paper put  constantly  before  him.  Fines  were  imposed  when- 
ever the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  clear  violation. 
However,  this  did  not  get  at  the  source  of  the  violations.  New 
recruits  appeared  as  violators  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  were 
removed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  violations  at  the 
source.  The  main  offices  of  all  of  the  daily  papers  were 
visited.  All  but  one  were  making  some  effort  to  observe  the 
law.  In  the  circulation  department  of  one  newspaper  evi- 
dence of  six  violations  was  secured.  Warrants  were  sworn  out 
for  three  distributors  who  had  furnished  the  papers.  At  the 
hearing  all  of  the  men  testified  that  they  had  not  been  in- 
structed to  differentiate  between  licensed  and  unlicensed 
newsboys.  The  Grand  Jury  indicted  in  all  three  cases,  but 
the  court  held  that  unless  the  boy  sold  his  papers  before  he 
bought  them,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prove  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  with  them.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
Bureau's  policy  was  to  notify  the  parent  of  the  newsboy  by 
letter  of  any  violation,  and  if  it  were  repeated  to  hold  the 
parent  responsible. 
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TABLE  I. 

PROOF    OF    AGE    PRESENTED    BY    CHILDREN    GRANTED 
PERMITS  FOR  STREET  TRADES. 


Proof  of  Age. 


Baptismal    Certificate 

Transcript  from  City  Birth  Records. 
Physician's  or  Midwife's  Certificate. 

Family  Bible  Record 

Affidavit  of  Parent 

Confirmation    Certificate 

Other  Documentary  Proof 


Total. 


TABLE  II. 

THE  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  PERMITS  FOR  STREET 

TRADES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GRADE  WHICH  THEY 

HAVE  COMPLETED  IN  SCHOOL. 
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2nd  

51 

50 

28 

27.4 

17 

16.7 

6 

5.S 

102 

6.6 

3rd 

141 

55 

80 

!    31.3 

1    21 

8.2 

14 

51 

256 

16.6 

4th    

205 

56.3 

97 

26.6 

i    52 

14.3 

10 

2i 

364 

23.7 

5th    

152 

46.6 

100 

1    30.7 

i    53 

16.3 

21 

6.4 

326 

21.2 

6th         .    _  _ 

68 
23 

31.6 
16.7 

78 
43 

36.3 
1    31.1 

i     48 
!    52 

22.3 
37.7 

•  21 

20 

9.e 

14i 

215 
138 

14 

7th    

9 

8th     

5 

10.2 

16 

32.6 

19 

38.8 

9 

18.4 

49 

3.2 

High    School- 

4 

44.5 

3 

33.3 

2 

22.i 

9 

.6 

Not    Reported  _ 

17 
675 

44.8 

13 

i 

34.2 

7 

283 

1 

18.4 

1 

2.fc 

38 

2.5 

Total _ 

43.9 

473 

30.8 

18.4 

106 

6.J 

1537 

100.0 
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Economic  Conditions  in  Families  Whose  Children 
Received  Street  Traders'  Permits. 

That  the  earnings  of  the  children  were  needed  for  the  fam- 
ily or  self-support  was  claimed  by  69.3  per  cent,  of  the  1,53  < 
families  whose  children  received  permits  for  street  occupa- 
tions. The  other  30.7  per  cent,  permitted  the  child  to  work 
largely  because  he  desired  to  do  so.  Table  III  indicates  a 
very  material  difference  in  the  incomes  and  earnings  of  these 
two  classes  of  families.  The  average  weekly  budget  is  $13.47 
for  the  needy  family  and  $21.08  for  the  smaller  group  of 
families.  This  large  difference  does  not  maintain  equally  in 
the  groupings  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  family ;  for  the 
families  having  not  more  than  three  members,  the  difference 
is  but  $3.00 ;  for  the  families  having  not  more  than  six  mem- 
bers, $6.78,  and  in  the  families  having  ten  or  more  members 
it  reaches  $11.38.  Approximately  corresponding  differences 
occur  in  the  average  wages  for  each  group  of  families.  These 
differences  are  found  to  be  greater  than  those  shown  on  Table 
V,  which  deals  with  this  subject  for  the  families  whose  chil- 
dren received  general  employment  certificates.  There  the 
difference  in  the  budgets  for  the  two  groups  was  $6.04 ;  among 
the  street  traders  it  reached  $7.61. 

For  families  needing  the  children's  wage,  those  sending  the 
children  into  organized  industry  have  a  budget  29  cents  larger 
than  those  whose'  children  sell  on  the  street ;  in  the  other  fami- 
lies it  is  $1.28  less  than  among  the  street  traders.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  group  feeling  financial  pres- 
sure form  a  slightly  larger  per  cent,  of  the  total  families  for 
the  regular  employment  certificate  children  than  for  the  street 
traders.  The  budgets  for  all  families  among  the  general 
employment  group  is  21  cents  less  than  for  this  group,  the 
average  weekly  wages  are  52  cents  less.  Considered  as  a  unit, 
therefore,  the  children  who  sell  on  the  street  may  be  said  to 
come  from  families  with  a  larger  income  than  those  who  go 
into  regular  industry. 

Table  IV  indicates  what  the  children  who  are  occupied  in 
street  trades  contribute  to  the  family  budgets.  The  average 
children's  earnings  for  a  week  are  $1.38,  and  this  increases 
the  average,  budget  by  8.8  per  cent.  For  the  families  who 
need  the  children's  earnings,  it  adds  10.7  per  cent,  for  those 
who  say  they  do  not  have  that  need,  it  adds  but  5.9  per  cent. 
This  difference  is  due,  first,  to  the  increased  size  of  the  budget 
for  the  latter  group,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  children  in 
this  group  average  20  cents  less  in  their  weekly  earnings. 
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When  comparing  this  increase  caused  by  the  child's  earn- 
ings with  the  increases  shown  on  Table  VII  for  children  in 
organized  industry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  street  traders  sell  all  day,  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  working  only  out  of  school  hours. 

Nationality  of  Children  in  Street  Trades. 

Almost  half  of  the  children  granted  permits  for  street 
trades  are  American  whites,  almost  one-fourth  are  Russian 
Hebrews.  These  figures  are  of  interest  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  children  of  these  nationalities  who  go  into 
regular  industries.  There,  too,  the  American  whites  out- 
number all  others,  but  the  Russians  formed  approximately 
but  nine  per  cent.  The  American  colored  have  jumped  to 
third  place  in  the  street  trades,  while  in  industry  they  played 
an  insignificant  role. 

What  was  said  in  regard  to  the  comparability  of  the  census 
figures  given  in  Table  XI  with  the  figures  of  permits  issued 
also  applies  to  this  table  for  street  traders. 

TABLE  V. 
RACE   OR   NATIONALITY   OE   CHILDREN    GRANTED   PER- 
MITS EOR  STREET  TRADES. 


Race  or  Nationality. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

American   White 

740' 
361 
231 

70 

40 

31 

14 

9 

5 

34 

2 

48.2 

Hebrew 

23.5 

American    Colored 

15 

German 

4.6 

Irish 
Italian 

2.6 

2 

Polish '       

English                     _    _ 

.9 
.6 

Bohemian 

.3 

Other  Nationalities 
Not   Reported 

2.2 
.1 

Total 

1537 

100 

. 

The  Earnings  of  Children  Engaged  in  Street  Trades. 

With  the  exception  of  nine  children,  all  granted  street  per- 
mits intended  to  sell  newspapers.  The  greater  number  served 
a  route,  and  also  sold  on  the  streets.  Most  of  these  boys  sold 
out  of  school  hours  only.  They  earned  an  average  of  $1.45. 
Those  serving  routes  earned  seven  cents  a  week  more,  while 
the  boys  selling  on  the  streets  made  on  an  average  of  $1.33. 
The  street  boys  selling  all  day  averaged  but  $1.11  more  than 
those  working  after  school  hours. 
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TABLE  VII. 

THE    AVERAGE    WEEKLY    EARNINGS    OF    CHILDREN 
CEIVING  ROUTE  SERVERS'  PERMITS. 


RE- 


Route  Owned  by: 

Number. 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings. 

Self 

292 

9 

30 

5 

$.67 

Relative 

.63 

Distributing   Agent 

.67 

Not  Reported 

.86 

Total                _  _ 

336 

.66 

Refused. 

Although.  412  boys  were  found  selling  papers  or  other  ar- 
ticles in  the  streets  without  a  badge,  only  82  applicants  were 
refused  badges.  The  reason  for  refusal  in  most  cases  was 
the  fact  that  the  child  was  below  the  minimum  legal  age. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY   SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  APPLICANTS 
REFUSED  STREET  TRADER  BADGES. 


Number  of  Applicants  Refused 
Street  Trader  Badges. 

Color   and   Sex   of  Applicant. 

Newsboys. 

Street  Traders. 

White  Male 

51 

3 

10 

18 

White  Female 

Colored  Male  _ 

Colored  Female    _ 

Total           _ 

64 
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CLASSIFICATION    BY    AGE    OF    APPLICANTS     REFUSED 
STREET  TRADES'  BADGES. 


Number  of  Applicants  of   Speci- 
fied Age  Refused  Street  Trades' 
Badges. 


Age  of  Applicants. 

9  years 

10  years    

11  years    

12  years    

13  years    

14  years    

Not  Given  

Total 


Newsboys. 


3 
13 

42 


64 


Street  Venders. 


14 


18 


Violations  of  Street  Trades  Kegulations. 

How  conservative  the  Bureau  has  been  about  prosecuting 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  22  out  of  578  violations  were 
prosecuted.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  uptown 
streets  presented  a  large  number  of  children  selling  cards 
and  other  holiday  novelties.  In  each  case  the  law  was  ex- 
plained to  the  child,  and  a  notice  sent  to  the  parents.  The 
persons  supplying  these  little  street  venders  with  their  wares 
were  also  notified  of  the  law,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the 
streets  were  cleared  of  violations.  In  only  one  instance  was  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  parent  in  order  to  stop -a  violation. 
The  great  majority  of  street  trades  violations  were  by  boys 
selling  newspapers. 

VIOLATIONS    OF   STREET  TRADERS'   REGULATIONS,   1913. 


Kind  of  Violation. 

First 
Offense. 

Second 
OfEense. 

Third 
OfEense. 

Total. 

Selling  Without  License- 
Selling  During  Prohibited 
Hours 

412* 
9f 

127 
2 

16 
9 

2 

r 

430 
9 

Selling  Without  Badge  in 
Full  Sight    _      _       

137 

Selling  to  Unlicensed  Boy- 

2 

Total 

550 

25 

3 

578 

'•Includes  53  street  venders. 
flncludes    1  street  vender. 
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Cases  were  dismissed  and  sentence  suspended  because  the 
economic  status  of  the  child's  family  was  such  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  would  have  taken  money  that  was  needed  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 

PROSECUTION   OF   VIOLATIONS   OF   STREET  TRADES 
REGULATIONS,  1913.       - 


Disposal  of  Case. 


1 
OFFENSE. 

■/. 

-j. 

n 

T3 

o 
o      !    l^:      o  J- 

02        ;      _W           r-H 
.9             O        .9   rt          O 

Selling  Without  License 
Selling  Without  Badge  in  Sight- 

6 
1 

2  :     3*  |     3         1         15 

3  2  _      1                    7 

Total     _      __    

5         5         4         1         22 

*One  of  these  was  a  street  vender. 

Newsboy  Badges  Turned  In. 

The  instability  of  children  as  workers  is  not  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries.  The  occupation 
of  selling  newspapers-  outside  of  school  hours  is  entered  upon 
and  dropped  with  the  same  lack  of  careful  consideration. 
The  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  in  organized 
industry  is,  in  most  cases,  promptly  registered  with  the  Bu- 
reau by  the  return  of  the  employment  certificate  by  the  em- 
ployer. It  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  up  with  the  withdrawal  of 
boys  from  the  ranks  of  newspaper  sellers.  In  most  instances 
they  do  not  return  the  badges  until  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  summoned  to  the  Bureau  to  renew  them  for 
another  year,  as  required  by  law.  The  number  given  in  the 
following  table  represents  only  those  who  returned  their 
badges  throughout  the  year,  or  during  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  January  1st,  1914. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  REASONS  GIVEN  BY  BOYS  WHO 
RETURNED  STREET  TRADES  BADGES  TO  BUREAU. 


Reason  for  Returning  Badge. 


Number  of  Boys 

Giving  Specified  Reason 

for  Returning  Badge. 


Qualified  for  Regular  Permit 

Qualified  for  Vacation  Permit 

Tired  of   Selling 

Over   Sixteen   

Interferes  with  School 

Revoked    

Parent  Does  Not  Want  Boy  to  Sell- 
Moved    

Sick  

Not   Stated   

' .     Total 


93 
30 

22 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
9 


169 


The  badges  from  the  majority  of  these  boys  were  secured 
when  they  applied  for  either  general  or  vacation  employment 
certificates.  This  was  true  of  123  of  the  total  169  that  re- 
turned badges  during  1913.  A  much  larger  number  of  badges 
were  turned  in  during  the  early  months  of  1914,  but  these 
figures  cannot  be  included  in  this  report. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RETURNED  STREET  TRADES' 
BADGES  BY  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  THEY 
WERE  USED. 


'  Length  of  Time 
the  Badge 
Was  Used. 

Number   of   Badges    Re- 
turned After  Being  Used  the 
Specified  Length  of  Time. 

Less  Than  One  Month 

3 

1  Month 

13 

2  Months 

14 

3  Months 

19 

4  Months 

34 

5  Months 

35 

6  Months    .   __ 

13 

7  Months 

8 

8  Months-                 

9  Alonths 

17 
12 

10  Months 

6 

11  Months 

5 

Total                                     —    - 

169 
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CLASSIFICATION     OF     RETURNED     STREET     TRADES' 
BADGES  BY  EARNINGS  OE  BOYS  WHO  HELD  THEM. 


Weekly  Earnings. 

Number  of  Street  Traders 

Earning  the  Specified 
Amount  Weekly  Who  Re- 
turned -Badges. 

No   Pay         _                        . 

2 

Less  Than  50  Cents 

17 

50  Cents  to  99  Cents      

51 

$1.00  to  $1.99         _ 

57 

$2.00  to  $2.99 

11 

$3.00  to  $3.99                 _      _ 

16 

84.00  to  $4.99      _               _      _ 

8 

$5.00  or  over 

Not    Stated       _       _    _    _      _ 

3 

4 

Total.      ___    __      

169 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  BOYS   BY  NATIONALITY   WHO    RE- 
TURNED STREET  TRADES'  BADGES. 


Nationality. 

Number  of  Boys  of  Speci- 
fied Nationality. 

American   White      _ 

105 

Hebrew    (Russia) 
American    Colored 

30 
12 

German                    

9 

Polish    _ 

4 

English 
Irish 

2 
2 

Austrian   ' 

2 

Bohemian  _ 

1 

Hungarian   . 

1 

Italian   _                    _ 

1 

Total      __ 

169 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BOYS  WHO  RETURNED  STREET 
TRADES'  BADGES  BY  AGES. 


Ages. 


12  Years  _ 

13  Years  _ 

14  Years  _ 

15  Years  _ 

Total 


Number  of  Newsboys  of 

Specified   Age 

Returning  Badges. 

18 

72 

.       55 

24 


169 
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CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE 


This  subject  was  dealt  with  but  briefly  in  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1912,  as  the  new 
Child  Labor  Law  had  been  in  operation  but  one  month,  which 
period  was  of  such  short  duration  that  no  information  of 
material  value  could  be  secured,  and  the  article  closed  with 
the  statement  that  the  Bureau  would  be  better  enabled  to 
treat  with  the  subject  of  "Children  on  the  Stage"  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1913  than  now." 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  year's  observation, 
it  may  be  well  to  review  the  law,  that  the  reader  may  know 
the  difficult  problems  confronted  by  the  Bureau.  A  portion 
of  Section  8,  Chapter  731,  Acts  of  1912,  reads  as  follows: 

"*  *  *  *  nor  shall  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
be  employed  upon  the  stage  of  any  theatre  or  concert  hall,  or 
in  connection  with  any  theatrical  performance,  or  other  exhi- 
bition or  show,  provided  that  the  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  and  Information  may  issue  a  permit  allow- 
ing a  child  under  such  age  to  appear  in  connection  with  the- 
atrical performances  or  other  exhibition  or  show,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  weeks,  when,  in  his  opinion,  such  permit 
is  justified  by  the  evidence  presented  to  him." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  must  consider  each  and 
every  case  separately,  and  no  fixed  rule  could  apply.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  an  effort  was  made  to  fix  standards, 
but  these  same  standards  were  not  carried  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  observation  from  time  to  time  suggested  changes. 
The  subject  was  considered  from  seventeen  different  angles  at 
the  start  ,and  on  September  1st,  three  more  tables  were 
added  as  a  result  of  facts  being  revealed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  such  a  variety  of  cases  and  children.  This  part  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  has  not  been  left  with 
the  Department  Inspectors,  but  has  been  considered  person- 
ally by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  as  the  law  provides,  "when 
in  his  opinion  such  permit  is  justified  by  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  him." 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  during  the  year  has 
been  to  rule  consistently;  and  right  here  we  might  quote, 
' '  0  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel ! ' '  The  effort  has  been  made, 
nevertheless,  to  play  square  with  all  cases,  although  at  times 
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we  have  been  charged  with  doing  otherwise.  As  the  year 
progressed,  the  Bureau  determined  that  the  child  should  not 
be  allowed  to  feature  in  any  way,  but  simply  appear  in  the 
scene  or  with  a  speaking  part,  and  then  only  in  "legitimate 
drama,"  where  the  child  is  necessary  to  the  plot,  and  such 
is  the  ruling  today. 

Several  of  the'  leading  actors  and  actresses  in  the  country 
appearing  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  have  been  interviewed 
relative  to  stage  children.  None  of  them  favor  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  child  from  the  stage ;  but,  without  exception, 
they  declare  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  appear  without 
some  regulation  or  restriction. 

At  least  three  important  factors  enter  into  the  objection  of 
child  life  on  the  stage,  which  are  health,  morals  and  educa- 
tion. To  make  a  statistical  study  of  the  child's  health  would 
necessitate  a  physical  survey  at  intervals  during  the  stage 
career,  which  is  next  to  impossible,  owing  to  the  roving, 
gypsy  nature  of  theatrical  people.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  growing  child  should  have  regular  hours  of  rest, 
meals  and  habits  generally  which  it  cannot  possibly  get  "on 
the  road,"  shifting  from  one  point  to  another  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  or  day,  getting  a  well-prepared  meal  at  one  place 
and  a  bad  one  at  the  next;  sleeping  in  a  dry,  comfortable 
bed  tonight,  and  a  cold,  clammy  one  tomorrow  night,  and  so 
on.  This,  of  course,  applies  more  to  the  shows  making  one- 
night  stands  than  those  filling  a  whole  week's  engagement.  It 
is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  time  for  growing  chil- 
dren to  sleep  is  at  night,  and  be  awake  during  the  day;  but 
this  time  is  cut  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  stage  child,  who 
rarely  gets  .to  sleep  before  midnight,  and  consequently  must 
make  up  the  lost  time  during  the  day,  and  thus  be  deprived 
of  the  bracing  morning  air  and  sunshine,  which  is  so  invigor- 
ating, not  only  to  human  beings,  but  to  plant  life  as  well. 
Shut  off  fresh  air  and  sunshine  from  a  plant  and  note  its 
decline.  Observation  has  been  made  of  the  stage  children  com- 
ing into  Baltimore  as  to  rest,  and  we  find  that  they  rarely  ever 
get  up  in  the  morning  before  eleven  o'clock  and  ofttimes 
have  a  daily  matinee  in  addition  to  the  night  performance. 
Something  must  be  neglected,  either  rest  or  education. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  morals,  we  could  say  that  good 
and  bad  can  be  found  everywhere,  and  this  rule  also  applies 
on  the  stage.  As  a  result  of  careful  study  along  this  line,  we 
find  that  the  child  is  better  protected  in  a  company  making 
a.  season  with  one  play  than  in  vaudeville.  The  child  (if 
there  must  be  children  at  all)  in  such  plays  as  "Peter  Pan," 
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"Blue  Bird,"  "Auctioneer,"  "Snow  White,"  etc.,  is  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  extent  by  living,  we  might  say,  in  one  large 
family,  the  whole  company  being  the  family,  and  are  together 
for  nearly  a  year.  We  find  that  children  in  this  class  of  plays 
coming  to  Baltimore  arc  generally  well  cared  for.  This  rule 
cannot  be  so  well  applied  to  the  child  in  vaudeville  who  has 
a  change  of  association  every  week  at  least,  and  there  is  not 
the  tone  of  refinement  in  the  average  vaudeville  performers  as 
is  found  in  the  "legitimate  drama."  In  making  these  obser- 
vations, it  will  be  remembered  that  they  apply  only  to  condi- 
tions as  found  in  Maryland,  and  should  not  be  accepted  at 
large. 

The  subject  of  education  is  treated  in  detail  in  tables  N. 
0,  P  and  Q. 

During  the  year  1913,  118  cases  have  been  considered,  of 
which  93  permits  have  been  granted  and  25  refused.  An  off- 
hand glance  at  these  figures  Avill  show  that  a  little  over  78 
•per  cent,  of  all  applications  were,  granted.  This  is  misleading 
in  a  sense,  as  the  number  of  refused  would  have  been  much 
larger,  and  probably  would  have  exceeded  the  number 
granted  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  policy  was  gener- 
ally known  among  those  concerned,  and  therefore  applica- 
tions were  not  made  by  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
done  so. 

We  are  informed  that  very  few  new  plays  are  being  writ- 
ten which  include  children  in  the  cast,  and  a  great  many  are 
being  revised  to  eliminate  them,  owing  to  the  prohibition  in 
some  States  and  regulation  in  others,  as  in  Maryland,  and 
apparently  the  time  is  not  far  distant  that  a  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  will  not  be  seen  on  the  stage  in  any  State. 

In  reviewing  the  statistical  tables,  which  are  to  follow,  at- 
tention is  called  to  "Not  Stated"  in  many  of  them.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  yea,r,  information 
Was  hot  taken  on  some  lines  which  the  Bureau  later  deter- 
mined to  compile. 

Further  comment  will  be  made  where  necessary  directly 
following  the  tables;  otherwise  it  will  be  exhibited  without 
note. 
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TABLE  A— PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  OE  CHILD. 


Granted.   I    Refused. 


Baltimore   City.,. 
New  York  City- 
Philadelphia  City 
Washington  City 
New  Jersey  State- 
Virginia  

Pennsylvania    

California    

London,   England 
Wisconsin  State  . 

Total    


44 
36 


16 
3 
3 


Total. 


60 

39 

3 

5 

2 


93 


118 


Note. — Table  A.  It  will  lie  noted  that  Baltimore  City  contributed  60 
or  a  little  over  50%  of  the  118  applicants  of  which  44  were  granted  and  16 
refused.  These  children  were  needed  simply  to  fill  in  a  scene  and  where  no 
special  training  and  very  little  rehearsal  was  necessary.  The  children  were 
not  generally  selected  until  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  New  York  City,  the 
great  producing  centre  for  all  things  theatrical,  sent  to  us  39  or  33%  of  the 
118,  36  of  which  were  granted  and  3  refused.  This  leaves  but  19  to  come 
from  all  other  sources  ;  thus  showing  that  New  York  City  contributed  more 
than  double  of  all  other  states  and  cities  combined  except  the  home  city  of 
Baltimore. 

TABLE  B— AGE  OE  CHILD  MAKING  APPLICATION. 


1  year  _. 

2  years  . 

3  years  . 

4  years  . 
1 5  years  . 

6  years  . 

7  years  . 

8  years  . 

9  years  . 

10  years  . 

11  years  . 

12  years  . 

13  years  . 

14  years  . 

15  years  . 

Total 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

~2 

■ 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

10 

4 

•    1 

5 

9 

9 

13 

1 

14 

11 

3 

14 

10 

4 

14 

14 

4 

18 

9 

4 

13 

3 

5 

8 

93 

25 

118 

Note. — Table  B.  No  special  comment  is  necessary  on  this  table,  except 
to  note  than  90,  or  76%  of  the  118  were  9  years  of  age  and  over.  A  study 
of  ages  convinces  us  that  the  child  under  6  years  of  age,  which  is  the  general 
school  age,  can  be  easily  dispensed  with  ;  as  they  are  too  young  to  take  a 
speaking  part  and  where  an  infant  is  needed,  a  dummy  can  be  used.  The 
Bureau  has  therefore  ruled  that  no  permit  will  be  issued  for  a  child  under 
6  years  of  age. 
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TABLE  C— AGE  OF  CHILD  AT  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


Granted.       Refused. 


Total. 


Not  stated 

1  year  and  less 

2  years  

3  years  

4  years  

5  years  

6  years  

7  years  

8  years  .___ 

9  years  

10  years  

11  years  

12  years  

13  years  

14  years  

15  years  

Total    


1G 

13 

29 

■j 

5 

1 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

8 

2 

ID 

9 

1 

111 

■  12 

1 

13 

2 

2 

10 

1 

11 

7 

1 

8 

93 


118 


TABLE  D— THEATRE  IN  WHICH  CHILD  APPEARED. 


Granted.       Refused. 


Total. 


Ford's   

Academy   

Auditorium 

Holliday   

Thomaschefsky    

Colonial    

Maryland    

Victoria    

Palace    

Lord  Baltimore 

Vaudeville  in  moving  pictures 

Exhibition   

Hall  

Total  _._ 


31 
11 

25 
8 
3 
1 
6 
2 

"l 
3 


4 
1 

18 
1 
1 


31 

11 
25 
8 
3 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
21 
1 


25 


118 


Note. — Table  D.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show  the  kind  of  play- 
house the  child  made  application  for.  The  first  six,  Ford's,  Academy,  Audi- 
torium, Holliday,  Thomaschefsky  and  Colonial,  are  what  we  term  as  dramatic 
houses  ;  and  the  next  four,  Maryland,  Victoria,  Palace  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
are  vaudeville  houses.  18  of  the  25  refused  cases  were  for  vaudeville  in  con- 
nection with  moving  pictures.  These  were  all  local  Baltimore  children  who 
Ii;kI  been  secured  to  take  part  in  these  exhibitions  Cor  ;i  small  compensation 
per  week  rather  than  to  employ  outside  talent  at  a  higher  salary. 
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TABLE  E— IN  CUSTODY  OF 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Grandmother 

1 
11 

65 
2 
4 

10 

io 

9 
4 

"2 

1 

Father 

21 

Mother 

74 

Brother  or  Sister 

G 

Uncle  or  aunt      _         _  _ 

4 

Friend 

12 

Total 

93 

■   25 

118    , 

Note. — Table  E.  A  study  here  shows  that  of  the  118  considered,  74,  or 
nearly  63%  were- in  the  custody  of  the  mother  and  21  or  17%  were  accom- 
panied by  the. father,  making-  a  total  of  80%  of  the  whole  directly  in  charge 
of  a  parent. 

TABLE  F— CHARACTER  OF  PLAY. 


Granted. 


Total. 


Not  stated 

Drama   

Comedy 


1 

72 
3 


2 

72 


Vaudeville 
Minstrel 

i          10 

_     '■           4 

24 

34 
4 

Opera 

I            3 

3 

Total    — 

i          93 

25 

118 

Note. — Table  F.  Of  the  25  refused  cases  here  recorded,  24  or  96%  were 
to  be  used  in  vaudeville  and  it  is  highly  probably  that  the  1  "Not  Stated" 
was  also  in  this  class.  Under  the  Bureau's  present  standards,  several  of  the 
93  granted  on  this  table  would  have  been  in  the  refused  column. 
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TABLE  G— NATURE  OF  PART  TAKEN. 


Granted.       Refused 


Total. 


Appearance    

Speaking  

Singing    

Acrobatic   

Musical  Instrument 

Total 


55 

33 

5 


12 

7 
6 


55 
33 
17 

7 
6 


93 


25 


118 


Note. — Table  G.  In  the  early  part  of  1913  and  before  the  Bureau  could 
determine  just  where  to  draw  the  line,  5  permits  were  issued  for  the  child  to 
sing.  Under  the  present  ruling  these  5  would  appear  in  the  refused  column, 
as  nothing  is  permitted  now  except  an  appearance  or  in  a  speaking  part. 


TABLE  H— NUMBER  OF  PERFORMANCES   IN  ONE  WEEK. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Not  stated _  _ 

~7 

~3 

2 

1 
2 

10  % 
16 
12 
1 
27 
11 

"l 

10 

2 

~2 

~2 

3 

"6 

10 

1 _   

9 

2  _     __      _  

3  __  __    __  _  _    

5 

4 _     _ 

2 

5  __ 

1 

6  __      __   

2 

7  _   ___  __  

10 

8 

16 

9  .  __  

12 

10    

1 

11  

27 

12  .  _   _  

13 

13  _  .  _  

3 

14  ._  _  

15  .      

• 

16  .   __   __   

17       __        —  

18  .  _   .   _ 

7 

Total   _  

93 

25 

118 

Note. — Table  H.  We  here  find  that  to  take  part  in  more  than  7  per- 
formances in  one  week,  six  nights  and  Saturday  matinee,- — the  child's  school- 
ing or  opportunity  to  study  is  more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  we  have  70 
children  under  this  head,  or  nearly  68%  who  applied  to  appear  more  than 
seven  times  in  any  one  week.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  7  desired  to  appear 
as  often  as  IS  times  in  the  week,  but  we  find  that  6  of  the  7  were  refused. 
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TABLE  I— NUMBER  OF  TIMES  CHILD  APPEARS  IN  EACH 
PERFORMANCE. 


Granted.       Refused. 


Total. 


Not  stated 

1       _    ___ 

2 

8 
20 
11 
27 
21 
1 
5 

8 

11 

5 

1 

16 
31 
16 

0 

28 

4 

21 

5       

1 

6      _ 

.  5 

TotaL 

93 

25 

118 

TABLE  J— MINUTES   ON   STAGE   DURING   EACH 
PERFORMANCE. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Not  stated 
5  minutes  or  less 
10 

' 

5 

14 
15 

25 
19 

1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
0 
.3  „ 

3 
2 
9 
1 

"o 

8 

16 
24 

15    . 

36 

20    __ 

19 

25    _ 

1 

30 

4 

35    

40    . 

1 
1 

45    .                          _ 

5 

50 

0 

60    . 

O 

Total 

93. 

25 

118 

Note. — Table  J.  103,  or  87%  of  the  whole  making  application  for_  a 
permit  were  on  the  stage  20  minutes  or  less  during  each  performance.  Yet 
this  does  not  lessen  the  opportunity  for  fatigue,  as  in  most  cases  the  ap- 
pearances were  scattered  throughout  the  play  and  the  child  would  be  more 
or  less  under  a  nervous  strain  waiting  for  its  cue  to  go  on. 
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TABLE  K— COMPENSATION  PER  WEEK. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Not  given 

$5.00  or  under 

6.00  

7.00  

8.00  

9.00  

12.00   

15.00   

18.00   

.  20.00   

25.00   

30.00   

35.00   

40.00   

45.00   

50.00 „_ 

55.00   

60.00   

65.00   

70.00   

75.00   

100.00   

Total-— 


18 

16 

24 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

2 

93 


34 


14 

~8 

1 
2 
S 
5 
1 


118 


Note. — Table  K.  "Not  given"  here  enters  at  a  disadvantage  to  tlie 
table  as  34  cases  come  under  this  head.  Only  39,  or  33%,  were  to  receive 
$15.00  or  more  per  week.  It  was  bard  to  refuse  the  two  cases  at  $60.00  and 
one  at  $70.00  per  week,  but  as  they  were  to  appear  in  acts  or  parts  pro- 
hibited, the  Bureau,  to  be  consistent,  bad  to  stand  pat.  An  argument  pre- 
sented bv  advocates  of  children  being  allowed  on  the  stage  is  the  compensa- 
tion. They  ask  to  be  shown  where  children  of  sucb  an  age  can  command  a 
like  salary.  The  argument  cannot  be  met  except  with  the  statement  tbat  a 
nattering 'compensation  in  youth  will  not  off-set  the  loss  of  education,  which 
so  often  occurs,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  when  it  be- 
comes grown  up  and  is  thrown  upon  the  world  on  its  own  resources  ;  for  a 
verv  small  percent  of  these  children  will  stick  to  the  stage  as  a  life's  work. 
They  mav  start,  but  will,  sooner  or  later,  learn  that  they  are  not  particularly 
talented  and  their  stage  career  will  fall  flat  and  come  to  an  abrupt  ending. 
To  command  a  salary  as  a  grown-up,  one  has  to  make  good.  Consequently 
these  same  children,  who  were  so  "cute"  in  children's  parts  will  be  absolute 
failures  as  adults  and  will  be  thrown  on  the  world  to  make  a  living  after 
sacrificing  several  years  in  which  they  could  have  been  learning  a  trade  or 
profession.  Liberal  compensation.  I  would  say,  is  a  weak  argument  to  pre- 
sent against  so  many  disadvantages  which  almost  invariably   follow. 
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TABLE  L— COMPENSATION  NEEDED. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Not  given 

17 
49 
27 

13 

7 
5 

30 

Yes   

56 

No    

32 

Total.      _    _  _ 

93 

•25 

118 

Note. — Table  L.  In  compiling  the  statistics  for  this  table,  we  en- 
deavored to  find  out  whether  the  child  was  being  exploited  for  gain  or  not 
and  again  in  the  "Not  Stated"  interferes  with  the  rule  of  percentage. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  children  were  of  widowed  mothers,  who  depended 
upon  them  for  support  and  traveled  with  the  show  and  the  child.  In  some 
cases,  the  mother  was  looking  after  other  children,  whose  parents  did  not 
accompany  them.  We  find  32  who  did  not  need  the  compensation  and  it  is 
recalled  that  most  of  these  children  were  local  Baltimoreans,  who  filled  in 
a  week's  engagement,  and  whose  parents  were  not  depending  upon  the  help 
of  the  child  in  any  way. 

TABLE  M— WILL  CHILD  TAKE  STAGE  AS  PROFESSION. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Not  stated        _  _ 

13 

50      , 
30 

11 
14 

24 

Yes                 _                 _      _  _ 

64 

No    _           _      _  _ 

30 

Total                 _ 

93 

25 

118 

Note. — Table  M.  Aside  from  the  24  "Not  stated"  we  find  64  who  say 
they  will  take  the  stage  as  a  profession  and  30  who  will  not.  Nothing  es- 
pecially can  be  deduced  from  this  other  than  to  show  the  present  state  of 
the  child's  mind  who  is  more  or  less  enthused  for  the  time  being  with  the 
whirl  of  stage  life.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  in  this 
table  with  actual  happenings  ten  years  later. 
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TABLE  N— SCHOOLING. 


Not  stated 

Too  young — under  6  years 

Public    

Private    

Tutor    

Total 


Note. — Table  N.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  get  a  general  line  on  the 
child's  education  and  we  find  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  public  schools. 
By  "Private"  school,  we  mean  all  parochial  and  other  schools  where  tuition 
of  any  kind  is  paid.     By  tutor,  we  mean  a  special  tutor  in  the  home. 

TABLE  O— GRADE. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Not  stated  

Too  young — under  6  years 

1st    grade 

2nd   grade 

3rd   grade 

4th    grade 

5th   grade 

6th   grade 

7th    grade 

8th   grade 

Total 


16 

11 

3 

8 
13 

23 

7 
5 
4 
3 


10 

4 


26 

15 

3 

8 

15 

26 

9 

8 

5 

3 


93 


25 


118 


Note. — Table  O.  Eliminating  the  "Not  Stated"  and  "Too  Young  under 
six  years,"  we  find  that  most  of  the  children  are  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades. 
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TABLE  Q— TEST  EQUIVALENT  TO 
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Refused. 


Too  young  

Stated  grade  _ 

1  grade    lower 

2  grades  lower 

Total 


Total. 


1 

61 


76 


Note. — Table  Q.  The  Bureau  accepted  the  statement  of  the  child  as-to 
grade  and  recorded  accordingly  :  but  in  addition  to  this  we  save  them  simple 
tests  in  reading,  geography  and  arithmetic  and  often  found  that  they  fell 
short  of  this  mark.  This  suggested  a  comparison  of  stated  grade  with 
actual  tests  and  on  September  1st,  we  began  to  tabulate  under  the  heading 
"Test  equivalent  to."  In  all  the  former  tables  118  children  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  from  September  1st  to  December  31st.  only  76  are  observed. 
The  first  61,  or  80%  of  the  76  measure  up  to  stated  grade,  eight  in  first 
grade  lower  and  six  in  second  grade  lower,  and  from  recollection  of  former 
cases  which  prompted  this  table,  we  believe  that  the  percentage  of  "below 
stated  grade"  would  be  much  larger  than  here  recorded. 

TABLE  R— AGENCY  SUPPLYING  CHILD. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Not  stated  

Mrs.  Georgia  Wolfe,  New  York 
Mrs.  Anna  V.  Morrison,  N.  Y. 
Packard  Exchange,  New  York 
John  T.  McCaslin,  Balto.,  Md. 
Management    of    theatre    for 

rent  play  

Friend    

Parents    

Producer  

Total 


13 

2 


37 
6 

10 
1 


70 


15 
2 

"l 

3 

37 
6 

11 
1 


76 


Note. — Table  R.  This  and  the  two  following  tables  were  not  started 
until  September  1st  and  is  made  only  to  show  who  supplied  child.  Mrs. 
Anna  V.  Morrison,  of  New  York,  supplied  several  of  the  children  previous  to 
notation  under  this  head.  Mrs.  Georgie  Wolfe  and  the  Packard  Exchange, 
both  of  New  York,  are  also  agents  supplying  theatrical  talent.  By  the  head- 
ing "Management  of  Theatre  for  Current  Play,"  we  mean  that  local  children 
were  wanted  and  the  Property  Man  of  the  local  playhouse  secured  them 
from  a  list  he  always  has  to  draw  from.  "Friend"  and  "Parent"  in  the 
table  mean  that  the  child  was  not  supplied  by  any  particular  agency,  but 
was  furnished  direct  to  the  author  or  producer  when  cast  was  being  made 
up.  The  one  case  of  "Producer,"  we  recall  was  where  a  particular  child  was 
wanted  and  solicited  by  the  producer  of  the  play. 
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TABLE  S— RELATIVES  WHO  ARE  THEATRICAL. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Not  stated    _ 

4 
19 
12 

2 
13 
12 

5 

2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

5 

None _                     _ 

22 

Both  parents 

13 

Father    _           _       

3 

Mother  _           

13 

Uncles  or  aunts    _ 

12 

Brothers  or  sisters 

5 

Cousins 

9 

Grandparents 

1 

Total 

70 

6 

76 

Note.— Table  S.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  interesting'  table  as  it  deals 
more  or  less  with  heredity  and  inspiration  which  is  treated  more  in  detail  in 
the  following  table.  Of  the  total  76,  we  find  49  or  64%  who  have  some  close 
relative  theatrical  and  29  or  38%  have  one  or  both  parents  in  the  profession. 

TABLE  T— INSPIRATION  OE  CHILD. 


Not  stated  

Hereditary — one  or  both  par- 
ents theatrical 

Parents  not  theatrical  desire 

Child's   longing   desire 

Frequent  attendance  at  theatre 
Previously  posed  for  moving 

pictures    1 

Suggested  by  relatives 

Suggested  by  friends 

Local  child  needed  for  play__ 

Total 


Granted.       Refused.         Total. 


27 
8 
4 


1 

5 

1 

17 


70 


29 
11 

4 


1 

5 

1 

17 


76 


Note. — Table  T.  Close  contact  with  stage  children  for  several  months 
naturally  led  us  to  wonder  why  the  particular  child  was  on  the  stage,  and 
by  what  inspiration  ;  therefore,  on  September  1st,  observation  was  statisti- 
cally noted  along  this  line. .  Hereditary  here  plays  an  important  part  by  pro- 
ducing 29  as  stated  in  Table  S.  Parents  who  are  in  no  way  theatrical,  but 
desire  that  the  child  be  on  the  stage  are  responsible  for  11  more.  Four 
cases  come  from  the  child's  longing  and  desire.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
children  in  the  beriditary  class  could  also  be  placed  in  this  classification. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  the  year,  not  included  in  this  table,  we  find 
some  children  who  got  the  inspiration  from  "Frequent  attendance  in  Thea- 
tres," hence,  the  classification,  but  since  the  September  1st,  none  have  as- 
signed this  reason.  We  record  but  one  who  got  the  inspiration  from  "Pre-J 
viously  posing  for  moving  pictures,"  yet  prior  to  September  1st,  it  is  re- 
called that  several  bad  posed  for  pictures.  The  children  produced  under  the- 
heading  "Suggested  by  Relations"  and  "Suggested  by  Friends"  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  recognized  talent  in  the  child  and  the  inspiration  in  these  cases 
were  in  the  relative  and  friends  and  not  particularly  in  the  child  until  sug- 
gested to  it.  The  17  under  "Local  Child  needed  for  Play"  had  no  special 
inspiration  but  were  called  to  fill  in  a  stage  setting  as  noted  in  Table  R. 
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The  Bureau  has  been  making  careful  study  for  the  past 
three  months  of  children  taking  part  in  "Amateur  Night." 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  "Amateur  Night,"  it  might  be  well  to  explain  previously 
that  in  some  playhouses  a  period  is  set  apart  "usually. one 
hour  of  one  performance"  for  the  display  of  local  talent  in 
various  ways.  Not  only  children,  but  grown-ups,  take  part 
in  these  performances.  No  previous  booking  is  necessary, 
but  on  "Amateur  Night"  those  desiring  to  "go  on"  present 
themselves  at  the  stage  entrance  of  the  theatre.  Ofttimes 
more  apply  than  are  used,  and  those  left  out  are  usually  the 
ones  who  have  recently  appeared,  and  they  must  give  way 
to  those  who  "haven't  been  there  for  some  time."  Not  more 
than  ten  (10)  or  twelve  (12)  are  used  in  any  one  night.  After 
each  has  been  before  the  footlights  with  his  or  her  dance, 
song,  musical  instrument  or  what  not,  they  are  all  called  on 
the  stage  to  be  judged  for  the  prize.  The  manager,  with  the 
prize  (always  money)  in  his  hand,  passes  along  the  line  and 
holds  the  money  over  the  heads  of  the  contestants,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  most  applause  is  given  the  prize.  Several 
trips  back  and  forth  are  often  necessary  to  finally  decide  the 
matter.  The  favorite  of  the  evening  then  retires,  and  the 
same  course  is  followed  for  the  second,  third  and  sometimes 
fourth  prize. 

During  this  three-month  period  of  observation  a  total  of 
fifty-one  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  have  appeared 
at  two  of  the  leading  vaudeville  houses  of  Baltimore,  but  the 
program  has  mostly  been  filled  by  a  few  "rounders,"  who 
are  always  on  hand.  Of  the  fifty-one  children  listed,  twenty- 
eight  of  them  have  applied  but  once,  and  twelve  but  twice, 
three,  three  times,  one  four  times,  one  five  times,  two  six 
times,  one  seven  times,  two  eight  times  and  one  ten  times. 
Some  children  are  accompanied  by  parents  and  some  by  sis- 
ters or  brothers,  while  not  a  few  of  them  come  alone. 

The  following  table  classifies  them  by  age  and  sex: 
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STRIKES. 


During  the  year  1913,  numerous  labor  disputes  occurred, 
most  of  which  were  promptly  adjusted  by  parties  affected 
without  outside  interference,  and  the  Bureau  took  action  in 
but  four  strikes. 

These  strikes  were  known  as  and  directed  against  the  Mer- 
chans'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company;  Burk,  Fried 
tmd  Company,  clothing  manufacturers;  general  machinists' 
strike,  affecteing  all  leading  employers  of  machinists,  and 
L.  Greif  and  Bros.,  clothing  manufacturing. 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation   Company. 

May  of  each  year  is  a  time  usually  set  apart  in  shipping 
centers  among  stevedores  and  longshoremen  for  adjustment 
of  industrial  conditions,  and  the  year  of  1913  was  no  excep- 
tion, although  no  serious  disturbances  occurred  in  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  The  only  case  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  was  a  strike  against  the  Merchants'  and  Miners' 
Transportation  Company  for  increased  wages.  Representa- 
tives of  the  strikers  asked  the  Bureau  to  aid  in  adjusting  the 
differences.  The  Bureau,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  enabled 
to  get  an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  the  company, 
who  declared  that  no  strike  of  any  importance  was  on  with 
them.  They  said  that  a  few  men  had  stopped  working,  but 
their  places  had  been  filled,  and  that  the  business  was  being 
conducted  uninterrupted.  They  refused  to  consider  any 
mediation,  and  as  no  more  was  heard  from  the  employees,  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Burk,  Fried  &  Company. 

On  January  18th,  1913,  a  strike  broke  out  at  the  plant  of 
Burk,  Fried  &  Company,  clothing  manufacturers,  located  at 
Market  Place  and  Baltimore  Street,  because  of  the  installa- 
tion of  a  superintendent.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  not  been 
a  general  superintendent  over  the  entire  plant,  but  simply 
foremen  in  the  various  departments.  Objection  was  not  made 
especially  to  the  new  system,  but  to  the  particular  man  en- 
gaged to  be  the  general  superintendent. 
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The  trouble  started  in  the  vest  department  with  the  fore- 
man, who  objected  to  the  new  superintendent  inspecting  his 
work.  This  brought  on  a  controversy,  and  the  matter  was 
reported  by  both  parties  to  the  firm,  who  took  sides  with  the 
new  superintendent  as  to  his  rights  and  duty;  upon  which 
decision  the  foreman  left.  The  assistant  foreman  in  the  coat 
department,  having  had  previous  trouble  with  the  new  super- 
intendent in  another  factory,  left  at  the  same  time.  It  soon 
became  circulated  that  the  new  superintendent  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  hard  task-master,  and  ground  the  operators 
down  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance.  This  started  a  general 
walk-out. 

The  employers  called  upon  the  Bureau  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute. Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  working  con- 
ditions at  the  plant  were  good ;  hours  and  wages  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  no  complaint  whatever  was  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept the  report  that  the  new  superintendent  was  oppressive  in 
his  measures.  The  employees  did  not  object  to  the  change  of 
system,  whereby  one  general  superintendent  should  be  over 
all  departments,  but  to  this  particular  man. 

The  Bureau  conferred  with  both  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees, but  at  no  time  had  a  general  conference.  But  one 
point  was  involved,  and  that  was  the  dismissal  of  the  new 
superintendent,  which  the  employers  flatly  refused  to  do  at 
first.  The  Bureau  then  suggested  to  the  employees  that  they 
return  to  work  and  give  the  new  superintendent  a  fair  trial, 
and  if  he  proved  to  be  a  tyrant,  as  represented,  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  to  strike.  This,  at  least,  would  have  given 
the  man  an  opportunity  to  make  good.  A  general  meeting  of 
all  strikers  was  called,  and  the  suggestion  acted  upon,  with  the 
result  that  the  Bureau's  proposition  was  rejected  by  an 
unanimous  vote.  The  decision  was  reported  to  the  employers, 
and  the  next  day  the  strike  ended  by  the  dismissal  of  the  new 
superintendent  and  the  old  system  continued.  The  foreman 
of  the  vest  department,  who  first  made  complaint,  was  not 
taken  back. 

Very  little  cost  was  incurred  by  either  the  employer  or 
employees,  as  the  strike  lasted  but  a  few  days,  and  no  strike 
benefits  were  paid. 
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Machinists. 

This  strike  affecting  skilled  machinists  in  the  metal  trade 
did  not  take  place  until  May  1st,  1913,  although  a  ground- 
work for  it  was  started  on  September  6th,  1912,  as  shown  by 
the  following  correspondence : 

MY  MARYLAND  LODGE,  No.  186, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

Office  of  Business  Representative,  102  E.  Lexington  Street. 

BALTIMORE,  MD,  September  6,  1912. 

F.  W.  and  G.  L.  Brown  Machine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Gentlemen : — Believing  that  the  machinist's  trade  is  the  most 
skilled  of  all  trades,  by  reason  of  its  extraordinary  broadness  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  trades,  and  knowing  that  conditions  relative  to 
the  number  of  hours  worked  and  monetary  compensation  derived 
therefrom,  it  ranks  beneath  the  trades  or  crafts  of  less  skill,  as 
well  as  some  trades  or  crafts  entirely  devoid  of  skill.  And  wishing 
to  eradicate  this  existing  objectionable  feature  by  at  least  reducing 
the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  thus  enabling  us  to  have  the 
time  and  freedom  for  improvement  of  our  conditions,  socially,  morally, 
intellectually,  mentally  and  physically,  we  are  solicting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  employers  of  machinists  within  the  locality  of  My  Mary- 
land Lodge,  No.  186,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  in  a 
movement  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  conditions  as  set  forth  in 
the  following: 

With  the  foregoing  in  view,  we  herewith  most  respectfully  submit 
to  your  company  the  intentions  of  My  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186, 
I.  A.  of  M.,  to  inaugurate  on  May  1st,  1913,  an  eight  hour  work- 
day without  decrease  in  rate  of  pay  per  day.  In  submitting  to  you 
our  intentions  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  assist  your  Company  by  allowing  time  for  adjust- 
ment of  contracts,  etc.,  a  matter  which,  if  taken  into  consideration 
will  bring  about  an  amicable ,  adjustment  of  affairs,  lighten  the 
daily  burdens  of  and  lift  to  a  higher  standard  of  civilization  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

Urging  your  earnest  consideration  and  co-operation  in  the  move- 
ment, and  hoping  for  your  favorable  reply,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  G.  SILBERZALM,  President. 
CHAS.  C.  HAYES,  Secretary. 
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Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary,  20  E.  Fort  Avenue. 

THE  BALTIMORE  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION. 

,  BALTIMORE,  February  5th,  1913. 

My  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Gentlemen: — Your  letter  of  September  6th,  1912,  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  inauguration  of  an  eight  hour  ay  for  the  machinists  of 
this  city,  was  duly  received  by  most  of  the  firms  represented  in  the 
Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Association. 

The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  before  this  Association,  and 
I  have  been  instructed  to  write  you  in  behalf  of  its  members  that, 
after  careful  consideration,  this  Association  is  unanimous  in  the 
decision  that  under  conidtions  now  prevailing,  we  cannot  entertain 
a  proposition  to  further  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  until  at  such  a 
time  the  present  hours  of  labor  are  brought  to  some  uniform  basis. 

There  is  considerable  competition  in  -some  of  the  lines  of  business 
of  our  members,  and  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  shops  are 
working  ten  hours,  and  it  is  impossible  for  our  members  to  compete 
with  such  conditions,  and  to  further  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  hours,  would  absolutely  prevent  them  from  competing  for  work 
in  their  special  lines,  and  would  naturally  drive  considerable  trade 
which  is  now  controlled  by  our  members,  to  competitors  of  this  class 
in  the  State  and  elsewhere. 

We,  therefore,  beg  to  state  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  concede  to 
this  request,  and  would  suggest  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to 
establish  a  uniform  nine  hour  day  first,  so  that  all  shops  will  be  on 
the  same  footing. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  oppose  an  eight  hour  arrangement,  provid- 
ing the  conditions  can  be  regulated  so  that  we  will  not  be  handicapped 
to  any  greater  extent  than  we  are  at  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BALTIMORE  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION, 

Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary. 

MY  MARYLAND  LODGE,  No.  186, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

Office  of  Business  Representative,  102  East  Lexington  Street. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  February  27th,  1913. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Association, 

Dear  Sir : — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst,  I  would  say 
same  was  laid  before  the  Eight  Hour  Committee,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration the  following  action  was  taken : 

"Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  to  agree  to  argue  the 
feasibility  of  a  mutual  inauguration  of  an  eight  hour  day  by  way 
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of  the  employers  of  machinists  working  in  conjunction  with  this 
Association  in  the  aim'  of  bringing  about  said  eight  hour  day  without 
working  hardship  to  either  party  of  the  proposed  agreement.  Said 
argument  to  be  through  the  public  press  of  Baltimore." 

Kindly  inform  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  if  your  Association 
will  agree  to  argue  the  same  as  proposed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

OHAS.  C.  HAYES,  Business  Agent,  No.  1SG,  I.  A.  of  M. 

Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary,  20  E.  Fort  Avenue. 

THE  BALTIMOPtE  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION. 

BALTIMORE,  March  1st,  1913. 

My  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186,  I.  A.  of  M.,  Baltimore,  M., 

Gentlemen : — Your  communication  of  February  27th,  relating  to 
the  proposed  inauguration  of  an  eight  hour  day  on  May  1st,  was 
duly  received,  and  will  be  brought  before  our  association  at  its  next 
meeting,  March  11th.  \ 

Answering  from  a  personal  standpoint,  I  would  say,  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  I  enter  into  a  discussion  or  argument  of  any 
subject  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary. 

MY  MARYLAND  LODGE,  No.  186, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

Office  of  Business  Representative,  102  E.  Lexington  Street. 

BALTIMORE,  MD„  March  12th,  1913. 

F.  S.  and  G.  L.  Brown  Company,  Baltimore, 

Gentlemen : — This  is  to  serve  notice  that  My  Maryland  Lodge,  No. 
186,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  passed  the  following 
resolutions  at  its  regular  meeting  Tuesday,  March  4th,  1913 : 

"Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  125  employers  of  machinists  within 
our  jurisdiction  were  communicated  with  on  September  10th,  1912. 
relative  to  a  request  that  said  employers  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
aim  of  inaugurating  an  eight  hour  work  day  for  machinists  on 
May  1st,  1913,  and  that  this  Association  has  been  working  faithfully 
along  that  line,  and  believing  that  if  the  aforesaid  employers  have 
worked  as  faithfully  as  has  this  Association  the  eight  hour  day  is 
merely  a  matter  of  mutual  inauguration ;  therefore,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  aforesaid  employers  be  notified  that  inasmuch  as 
we  have  received  no  replies  (to  aforesaid  letter  of  September  6th), 
that  savored  of  co-operation,  we  do  hereby  serve  notice  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  Association  to  establish  the  eight  hour  work  day 
(for  machinists  in  our  jurisdiction)  on  May  1st,  1913,  and  that  we 
expect  answers  granting  same  by  April  15th,  1913,  and  we  do  further 
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urge  aforesaid  employers  to  make  one  strong  effort  to  meet  and  take 
action  to  help,  rather  than  take  action  to  combat  with  struggling 
humanity. 

Respectfully, 

HUGH  RANKIN,  President.  WM.  LUSBY,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  C.  HUGHES,  Business  Representative. 


Frank  S.  Beown,  Secretary. 
20  East  Fort  Avenue. 

THE  BALTIMORE  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION. 

BALTIMORE,  March  31st,  1913. 

My  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Gentlemen : — Your  letter  of  February  27th,  proposing  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eight  hour  day  be  argued  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  was  laid  before  the  Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Association  at  its 
last  meeting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  position  was  clearly  stated  in  our  letter 
of  February  5th,  we  will  not  enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  at  least  not  through  the  press  under  any  circumstances. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  concessions  were  asked  for,  other 
than  an  eight  hour  day,  and  as  this  was  not  granted  on  May 
1st,  1913,  which  was  the  time  set  for  the  final  action,  a  general 
strike  was  ordered  affecting  about  thirty  firms  and  approxi- 
mately 500  men. 

The  Bureau  had  been  watching  this  pending  strike  from 
the  very  start,  and  as  soon  as  the  break  came,  on  May  1st, 
took  the  matter  up  officially  and  endeavored  to  adjust  the 
differences  through  mediation.  Several  conferences  were 
had  with  both  employers  and  employees  separately,  but  with 
no  success.  On  May  20th,  1913,  the  Bureau  decided  to  get 
the  contestants  together  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau,  and  the 
following  letter  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  .Hayes, 
Local  Business  Agent  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  located  in  Baltimore : 
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MAY  20th,  1913. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Hayes,  Local  Business  Agent, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

102  East  Lexington  Street,  Baltiore,  Md., 

Dear  Sir :— Pursuant  to  Section  1,  Chapter  671,  Acts  of  1904,  Laws 
of  Maryland,  relative  to  strikes,  I  deem  it  advisable,  and  it  is  my 
desire,  that  a  joint  conference  of  employers  and  employees  be  held 
at  an  early  a  date  as  possible,  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  present 
machinists'  strike,  and  do  therefore  ask  you  to  send  a  committee, 
representing  the  employees,  "to  meet  a  like  committee,  representing 
the  employers,  to  the  offices  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Information,  Room  300,  Equitable  Building,  on  Wednesday,  May  21st, 
at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  that  your  committee  shall  receive  confidential 
instructions  as  to  the  issues  upon  which  it  must  insist,  and  as  to  the 
issues  upon  which  it  may  compromise,  and  that  these  two  commit- 
tees shall  meet  in  conference  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  A.  White,  Chief. 

A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Association.  At  the  time 
stated,  a  committee  representing  the  machinists,  and  headed 
by  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  appeared  at  the  Bureau  with  full 
authority  to  act.  The  Metal  Trades  Association  refused  to 
send  a  committee,  but  was  represented  by  several  of  the  firms 
affected,  who  came  as  individuals  only,  with  no  power  to  act, 
excepting  for  their  own  firms.  Under  the  circumstances  no 
general  conference  could  be  held,  as  the  individuals  refused 
to  meet  the  committee  of  machinists,  but  were  willing  to  con- 
sider, through  the  Bureau,  their  terms,  which  had  previously 
been  prepared  and  were  presented  as  follows : 

1.  An  eight-hour  day. 

2.  A  minimum  wage  rate  of  $3.25  per  day. 

3.  Demand  for  individual  agreements. 

4.  One  apprentice  for  the  shop,  and  one  apprentice  for 

every  additional  five  journeyman  machinist. 

5.  Double  pay  for  overtime  for  water-front  work. 

6.  Time  and  three-quarters  for  all  overtime  work. 

7  .Double  time  for  the  following  holidays:  New  Year's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  In- 
dependence Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Christmas  Day;  and  all  Sundays. 
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8.  They  shall  recognize  a  shop  committee,   and  no  man 

shall  be  discriminated  against  for  acting  as  shop 
steward  or  serving  on  shop  committee. 

9.  None  but  members  of  the  International  Association  of 

Machinists  shall  be  employed  on  machinists'  work. 

No  objections  were  raised  to  many'  of  the  items,  and  the 
matter  hinged  principally  on  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  To  this  none  of  the  employers  present  would  agree,  and 
the  conference  came  to  nought.  The  Bureau  again  tried  to 
get  the  employers  into  a  general  conference,  with  power  to 
act,  but  was  not  successful,  after  which  no  other  action  was 
taken. 

Several  of  the  employers  have  since  granted  the  eight-hour 
day,  but  on  the  sliding  scale,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
machinists.  A  few  employers  refused  to  grant  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  are  still  operating  longer  hours. 

About  100  strike-breakers  were  brought  from  outside  of  the 
city,  but  did  not  stay  long.  The  plants  affected  were  pick- 
eted, but  no  disturbance  occurred. 

The  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate  data  on 
the  cost  of  the  strike. 

L.  Greif  &  Bro. 

The  largest  and  most  difficult  strike  to  get  adjusted  was 
the  "Greif  Strike,"  which  started  January  17th,  and  was 
not  ended  until  March  21st,  1913.  The  strike  started  as  a 
sympathetic  one  with  the  Garment  "Workers  in  New  York, 
claim  being  made  that  L.  Greif  &  Brother  were  making 
goods  for  a  New  York  firm  affected  by  the  New  York  strike. 

The  strikers  claimed  to  have  600  out,  but  when  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  were  asked  for  by  the  Bureau,  but  335 
names  were  submitted.  No  lives  were  lost,  and  little  or  no 
bloodshed  occurred,  although  rioting  frequently  occurred  on 
the  picket  line,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made  on  petty 
charges. 

The  plants  operated  by  L.  Greif  and  Brother  are  located 
at  Eutaw  and  German  streets,  known  as  the  main  factory; 
Paca  and  German  streets,  known  as  the  English- American 
shop;  vest  factory,  located  at  Lombard  and  Liberty  streets 
(this  building  and  machinery  therein  are  owned  by  L.  Greif 
and  Brother,  but  operated  entirely  on  contract  by  Mr.  Bron- 
stein),  and  the  plant  at  Ashland  and, Milton  avenues.  The 
Ashland  avenue  plant  is  entirely  new  and  most  modern — 
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new  structure  and  equipment,  and  might  be  termed  as  "up 
to  the  minute."  This  plant  was  not  seriously  affected,  al- 
though several  outbreaks  occurred.  Operations  at  the  Eng- 
lish-American plant,  Paca  and  German  streets,  were  practi- 
cally suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  a  floor  of  the  building 
was  used  to  quarter  and  feed  to  strike-breakers  brought  from 
out  of  town,  numbering  100. 

The  backbone  of  the  strike  was  directed  at  the  Eutaw  and 
German  streets  plant,  where  the  offices  of  the  company  are 
located.  This  plant  was  thoroughly  and  systematically  pick- 
eted from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  strike. 

The  task  of  estimating  the  cost  of  any  strike  is  an  arduous 
one.  The  strikers  submitted  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  under  the  heading  of  "Financial  Report 
of  L.  Greif  and  Brother  Strike,"  which  shows  the  gross  re- 
ceipts to  be  $9,850.27,  and  disbursed  as  follows : 

To  strikers  in  sick  benefits $6,015.60  27 

To  halls  and  meeting-rooms 486.20 

'  To  printing    121.25 

To  special  benefits  to  cutters  and  trim- 
mers of  Local  No.  15 1,500.00 

To  other  expenses    1,724.22 

= $9,850.27 

This  does  not  cover  the  entire  loss  by  the  strikers,  as  the 
benefits  paid  were  not  equal  to  what  the  wages  would  have 
been  if  the  strike  had  not  occurred;  therefore,  probably  50 
per  cent,  might  be  added,  bringing  the  loss  to  strikers  to 
approximately  $15,000.00. 

The  principal  items  entering  into  the  account  of  L.  Greif 
and  Brother  are  as  follows :  Strike-breakers ;  transportation 
and  board  of  same ;  excessive  wages  for  goods  produced ;  pri- 
vate policing ;  greatly  reduced  output ;  time  of  heads  of  firms 
which  could  have  been  more  profitably  employed  for  eight 
weeks,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  "hundred  and  one"  items 
which  enter  into  a  case  of  this  kind.  No  figures  were  avail- 
able, but  an  average  estimate  of  several  on  the  outside  places 
the  Greif  cost  at  not  less  than  $50,000.00. 

As  the  Bureau  eventually  settled  this  strike,  we -deem  it 
necessary  to  present  the  case  briefly  in  detail. 

On  next  page  is  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  strike  call  on 
January  17th,  1913.  This  was  printed  and  circulated  in  four 
languages — English,  Lithuanian,  Italian  and  Yiddish. 
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Don't  Help  the  Bosses 

TO  CUT  THE  TROATS  OF  OUR 
STRIKERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WORKERS  OF 
GRIEF  BROS.  SHOP! 
You  are  making  New  York  work, 
and  here  is  the  Proof: 

IWp^ 

A.  J.  NUTTING  &  CO. 

366-388  FULTON  ST.       BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
MR. 

DATE 
NO. 

This  Label  was  taken  out  of  a  Coat  MADE. IN  YOUR 
SHOP!  Now  Brothers  and  Sisters,  are  you  going  to  be 
SCABS?  are  you  going  to  make  SCAB  WORK?  while 
your  brothers  and  sisters  in  New  York  are  striving  to  get 
a  better  living. 

COME  TO  THE 

MEETING  TONIGHT 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  17th,  7.30  P.  M. 

AT  LABOR  LYCEUM  HALL, 

1023  EAST  BALTIMORE  ST. 
Come   to   the   meeting   if  you  do  not  want  to  be  a. 
SCAB.  By  order  of 

District  Council  No.  3,  U.  G.  W.  of  A. 


STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION.  V- ■'. 

L.  Greif  and  Brother  contended  that  the  house  of  A.  J. 
Nutting  and  Company  was  strictly  a  retail  one,  and  that  they 
had  been  making  goods  for  them  for  years,  and  that  they 
(Greif)  were  not  in  any  sense  making  goods  for  New  York 
houses  which  were  on  strike.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  Israel 
Levin,  President  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  for  the  Baltimore  District,  was  reported,  in  an  after- 
noon paper,  as  saying:  "As  soon  as  the  union  men  learn 
whether  A.  J.  Nutting  &  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  retail 
shop,  the  strike  would  be  declared  off."  Telegraphic  dis- 
patches were  received  and  published  in  a  morning  paper, 
showing  that  the  Nutting  house  was  strictly  a  retail  one,  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  New  York  strike.  This 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  National  Garment  "Workers' 
Union,  but  the  shop-workers  themselves  took  up  the  matter, 
and  made  demands  entirely  new  to  the  situation,  and  the 
district  union  felt  bound  to  stand  by  their  members,  which 
they  did  to  the  finish. 

A  committee  of  five,  headed  by  Mr.  Harry  Cohen,  and  rep- 
resenting the  garment  workers  on  strike,  were  received  the 
following  Monday,  January  20th,  by  L.  Greif  and  Brother, 
and  presented  the  following  demands : 

First — Each  department  shall  have  a  committee,  which 
shall  represent  such  department,  and  any  and  all  grievances 
that  may  arise  said  committee  shall  take  up  same  with  firm, 
with  a  view  of  settling  same. 

Second — Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  a 
five  per  cent,  raise  to  all  piece  workers;  vest  makers,  ten  per 
cent. 

Third — One  hour  for  dinner  to  all  employees. 

Fourth — Doors  shall  be  closed  fifteen  minutes  after  start- 
ing time. 

Fifth — Any  working  man  or  woman  who'  shall  not  have 
any  work  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  home;  all  employees  who  are  now  on  strike 
shall  be  taken  back  in  their  former  positions  without  any  dis- 
crimination. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  afternoon  paper  quoted  Mr. 
Cohen  as  saying:  "We  were  treated  finely  by  the  members 
of  the  Greif  firm,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  far  as 
our  reception  was  concerned.  The  firm  agreed  to  the  section 
in  our  agreement  that  they  would  take  back  all  of  their 
employees  who  went  out.  They  agreed  also  to  give  us  fifteen 
minutes '  grace  at  reporting  time  in  the  morning.  They  would 
not  decide  on  the  working  hour,  but  gave  us  to  understand 
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that  the  working  hour  would  be  made  as  good  by  them  as  by 
any  other  firm  in  Baltimore.  As  to  the  increase  for  piece 
workers  and  vest  makers,  they  declined  to  grant  it  at  this 
time,  but  said  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  individually  at 
the  proper  time.  They  declared  they  would  treat  individu- 
ally with  any  employee  who  had  a  grievance.  That  about 
sums  up  what  was  done  at  the  conference." 

The  strike  continued,  however,  and  picketing  was  estab- 
lished at  the  main  factory  at  Eutaw  and  German  streets. 
The  Bureau  kept  close  watch  on  the  situation,  hoping  that 
the  differences  could  be  adjusted  between  employer  and 
employee  without  the  State's  aid,  but  soon  saw  that  such  a 
thing  was  most  unlikely,  and  began  to  make  quiet  investiga- 
tions. It  was  learned  that  the  main  trouble  centered  on 
the  recognition  of' the  Union,  always  the  hardest  part  to 
arbitrate.  The  Bureau  mediated  back  and  forth,  but  without 
any  apparent  results. 

On  February  18th,  a  special  committee,  composed  of  the 
strikers  and  headed  by  Mr.  Abe  Cohen,  Local  Organizer  of 
the  National  Garment  Workers  of  America,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Jackson,  counsel  to  same,  called  at  the  Bureau  for  a  confer- 
ence. The  demands  previously  made  were  considered  in 
detail,  and  general  conditions  at  the  Greif  plants  were  pre- 
sented, some  members  of  the  committee  having  worked  with 
the  firm  for  several  years.  It  was  claimed  that  other  firms 
were  paying  a  higher  wage  scale  for  certain  work  than  was 
being  paid  by  L.  Greif  &  Brother;  for  instance,  Greif  paid 
two  aand  one-half  cents  for  sewing  tape  around  a  coat,  while 
another  firm  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  paying 
three  cents,  and  so  on  for  other  classifications  of  the  work. 
Complaint  was  also  made  that  if  the  employees  were  not  in 
the  factory  promptly  on  time,  they  were  locked  out,  and  not 
allowed  to  go  to  work  until  afternoon.  It  was  also  claimed 
that  at  times  no  work  was  ready,  or  to  be  had,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  stay  in  the  factory  just  the  same.  The 
complaints  and  charges  presented  at  this  conference  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  to  L.  Greif  and  Brother^  who  did  not 
deny  that  they  partially  existed,  but  they  were  misleading. 
They  said  that  the  only  employees  locked  out  for  being  late 
were  the  ones  who  made  a  habit  of  rarely  ever  being  on  time, 
and  that  others  were  not  treated  so,  and  that  the  reason  for 
not  allowing  employees  to  go  out  when  the  work  was  not 
ready  was  because  the  routine  would  be  blocked  if  any 
part  of  the  work  should  be  held  up  by  the  operators  being 
absent.     Sometime,  the  work  would  be  delayed  only  a  short 
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time,  and  other  times  for  several  hours.  As  to  differences  in 
prices  paid,  it  was  claimed  that  they  paid  as.  high  as  any 
other  firm  in  Baltimore,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  they 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  operators;  that  if  there  was 
the  difference  between  two  and  one-half  cents  and  three  cents, 
as  claimed,  it  Avas  not  on  the  same  grade  of  work.  The  em- 
ployers were  willing  at  all  times  to  take  back  every  former 
employee  as  they  went  out,  and  would  grant  them  a  shorter 
week,  but  refused  to  consider  an  increased  scale  of  wages. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  remarks,  about  100  strike- 
breakers were  brought  on  the  scene  and  quartered  in  the 
English- American  plant,  Paca  and  German  streets.  A  com- 
missary department  was  established  and  the  men  fed  in  the 
building.  The  strike-breakers  were  escorted  to  and  from 
their  work  under  guard.  As  most  of  them  were  employed  at 
the  main  plant,  Eutaw  and  German  streets,  one  square  away, 
this  had  a  tendency  to  incite  riot,  and  while  no  open  attacks 
were  made  on  the  strike-breakers  under  guard,  the  picketers 
would  cry  "Scab!"  which  would  at  times  result  in  arrests.. 
A  complaint  Avas  lodged  with  the  Bureau  by  a  committee 
regarding  the  quarters  of  the  strike-breakers  in  a  building 
which  was  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  as  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  this,  nothing  could  be  done  unless  it 
could  be  proven  that  the  place  was  not  sanitary.  The  com- 
mittee asked  the  Bureau  to  investigate  this  point,  which  was 
done  before  7.00  A.  M.  the  following  morning.  This  time 
was  chosen  in  order  to  see  conditions  at  their  worst,  as  the 
men  had  left  their  cots  and  had  just  finished  breakfast,  some 
having  already  gone  to  work;  while  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  clean  up,  which  is  done  after  all  men  are  out. 
Nothing  was  found  contrary  to  law;  therefore,  the  housing 
was  continued.  A  similar  complaint  was  made  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  case  was  looked  into  by  that  department, 
and  they  also  apparently  found  nothing  wrong,  as  the  quar- 
ters were  allowed  to  be  used  as  before. 

This  sort  of  haggling  continued  for  several  weeks,  and  all 
the  while  the  situation  Avas  groAving  more  serious ;  riots  were 
taking  place  almost  daily,  and  occasionally  someone  AA'as  hurt. 
Police  courts  AA'ere  croA\Tded  with  petty  cases  as  the  result  of 
picketing.  Various  agencies  sought  to  bring  a  settlement 
through  arbitration,  one  of  Avhich  AA'as  the  Inter-Church  Fed- 
eration, Avhich  offered  its  services  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
March  3rd  (and  of  AA7hich  the  Bureau  is  not  in  possession). 
A  reply  to  this  letter  is  as  folloAArs: 
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"March  S,  1913. 
"William  F.  Cochran,  Esq.,  City, 

"Dear  Sir : — Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  3rd  inst.,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Harry  Cohen,  which  was  by  him  submitted  to  the 
Local  District  Council  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America, 
beg  to  advise  you  that  your  communication  was  duly  read  and  con- 
sidered at  our  meeting. 

"Extending  our  thanks  for  your  kindly  interest,  we  beg  to  advise 
your  organization  that  the  matter  of  the  Greif  strike  has  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion, at  whose  request  a  committee  representing  the  striking  em- 
ployees have  duly  appeared  before  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

"As  law-abiding  citizens,  we  can  say  that  the  findings  made  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  respected  by  the  strikers  and  the  same,  no  doubt 
will  be  acceptable  by  them  as  the  basis  of  settlement. 

"Again  thanking  you  for  your  good  offices  and  interest,  we  are, 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL,  No.  3,  OF  THE  UNITED 

GARMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA." 

Mr.  Francis  K.  Carey  also  made  a  personal  and  determined 
effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but  without  success. 

The  claims  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  num- 
ber out  on  strike  being  so  far  apart,  the  Bureau  decided  to  get 
at  some  definite  figures,  and  therefore  called  for  names  and 
addresses  of  all  who  had  left  the  employ  of  L.  Greif  and  Bro- 
ther from  all  factories  since  January  17th,  which  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  strike.  The  employers  presented  a  list  of 
215  and  the  strikers  a  list  of  335,  having  claimed  all  the 
while  that  600  were  out.  The  Bureau  checked  these  lists, 
one  against  the  other,- with  the  result  that  but  134 'tallied, 
leaving  81  on  the  Greif  list  not  accounted  for  in  the  strikers' 
list.  Taking  the  134  which  tallied  on  the  strikers'  list  of  335, 
we  found  a  difference  of  201.  The  Bureau  then  endeavored  to 
find  these  201  by  issuing  the  following  summons  to  appear 
at  the  Bureau  and  give  testimony  concerning  the  strike: 

"March  19th,  1913. 

"You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  at  the  office  of  the  Maryland 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  Room  100,  Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md..  on  Monday,  March  24th,  1913,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  give  testimony  as  prescribed  by 
Section  9.  Chapter  671,  Acts  of  1904,  Laws  of  Maryland,  in  the 
Garment  Workers  strike  of  L.  Greif  and  Brother,  Baltimore. 

"FRANK  A.  WHITE,  Chief." 
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These  summons  were  not  mailed,  but  served  in  person, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  by  the  Bureau's  representa- 
tives, and  the  results  were  as  follows : 

Out  on  strike  and  not  working 62 

Out  on  strike,  but  working  elsewhere 58 

Unknown,  moved  from  city,  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city, 

or  never  employed  by  Greif 61 

No  such  address  as  given 20 

Total 201 

The  investigation  of  the  81  lost  from  the  Greif  list  was 
not  completed  on  account  of  other  developments.  The  situa- 
tion had  become  so  acute  that  the  Bureau  determined  to  go 
the  limit  in  affecting  a  settlement,  and  resorted  to  arbitra- 
tion, if  possible,  and  on  March  13th,  transmitted  to  L.  Greif 
and  Brother  the  following  letter : 

"March  13,  1913. 
"Messrs.  L.  Greif  and  Brother, 

"Eutaw  and  German  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md., 

"Gentlemen : — As  a  matter  of  record,  on  or  about  January  18th, 
1913,  a  number  of  garment  workers  left  your  employ  for  certain 
reason,  which  have  since  been  made  public.  Going  out  in  a  body 
with  a  grievance  can  well  be  termed  a  strike. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  this  Bureau  has  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  situation,  hoping  that  the  differences  between  you  and 
your  former  employees  might  be  adjusted  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. While  such  a  course  is  not  impossible,  yet  it  now  seems  quite 
improbable  that  the  two  factions  will  get  together  and  effect  an 
amicable  settlement. 

"Considering  all  this,  and  the  length  of  time  the  strike  has  been 
on,  the  amount  of  somebody's  money  being  wasted,  and  the  public's 
consideration  and  interest  in  all  such  matters,  the  Bureau  finds  that 
it  is  now  time  to  take  up  the  matter  officially,  as  prescribed  by  Sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  Chapter  671,  Acts  of  1904 : 

"'  'Sec.  1.  Upon  information  furnished  by  an  employer  of  labor, 
whether  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  a  committee  of  employees, 
or  from  any  other  reliable  source,  that  a  controversy  or  dispute  has 
arisen  between  employer  and  employees,  involving  ten  or  more  per- 
sons, which  controversy  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lock-out,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland,  or  such  person 
officially  connected  with  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  as  'may 
be  deputized,  in  writing  by  said  Chief  of  said  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  shall  at  once  visit  the  place  of  controversy  or  dispute,  and 
seek  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  if  in  his  discretion  it  is  neces- 
sary so  to  do. 

"  'Sec.  2.  If  mediation  cannot  be  effected  as  provided  for  in 
Section  1  of  this  sub-title,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, or  such  person  officially  connected  with  said  Bureau  as  may 
be  by  him  deputized  in  writing,  may,  at  his  discretion,  endeavor  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute  to  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  which  board  shall  be  composed 
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of  one  employei*  and  one  employee  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  but  who  are  not 
parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute,  and  to  be  selected  by  the 
respective  parties  of  the  controversy  the  third  arbitrator  may  be 
selected  by  the  two  first  named  arbitrators,  and  said  third  arbitra- 
tor so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  arbitration;  ancl 
upon  the  failure  of  the  two  first-named  arbitrators  as  aforesaid  to 
agree  upon  the  third  arbitrator,  then  the  Chief  of  said  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  shall  act  as  their  arbitrator,  or  he  may  deputize, 
in  writing,  some  person  officially  connected  with  said  Bureau  to  so 
act,  and  the  said  Chief,  or  the  person  who  may  be  so  deputized  by 
him,  shall  act  as  president  of  said  board.' 

"Agreeable  to  this  portion  of  the  State  law,  I  hereby  offer  the  good 
offices  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  as  out- 
lined in  Section  2,  and  invite  you  to  submit  your  case  to  this  Bureau 
for  arbitration,  assuring  you  that  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration 
will  be  given,  according  to  testimony  presented. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"FRANK  A.  WHITE,  Chief." 

The  same' subject  matter,  excepting  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Abe  Cohen, 
General  Organizer  of  the  United  Garment  AVorkers  of 
America. 

Under  date  of  March  18th,  the  Bureau  received  an  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  to  arbitrate  from  L.  Greif  and  Brother, 
which  follows : 

"March  18th,  1913. 
"Mr.  Frank  A.  White,  Chief, 

"State  of  Maryland,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

"Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  13th,  desire  to  say  that 
we  are  satisfied  to  arbitrate  our  labor  difficulties,  as  provided  for 
under  ^Sections  1  and  2,  Chapter  671,  Acts  of  1904. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"L.  Greif  and  Brother." 

On  March  19th,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cohen,  repre- 
senting the  garment  workers,  was  received : 

,    "March  19th,  1913. 
"Mr.  Frank  A.  White,  Esq., 

"Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information, 
"Baltimore,  Md., 

"Dear  Sir : — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  beg  to  advise 
that  your  communication  was  duly  read  and  considered  with  and  by  a 
specially  called  meeting  of  the  Greif  strikers. 

"The  strikers  have  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  of  this  city,  to 
act  for  them  in  the  'matter  of  arbitration  proposed  in  your  communi- 
cation, reserving,  however,  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  to 
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consider  any  proposed  settlement  as  the  result  of  the  conference 
between  the  representative  of  the  employer,  Mr.  Jackson  and  the 
referee. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"ABE  COHEN, 

"General  Organizer  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America." 

The  Bureau  was  surprised  at  both  of  these  letters,  as  it, 
expected  an  acceptance  from  the  employees  and  a  refusal  from 
the  employers,  but  the  situation  was  reversed,  as  an  arbitra- 
tion cannot  be  effective,  but  becomes  simply  mediation  where 
the  referendum  is  employed..  Appreciating  the  fact  that  the 
time  to  catch  fish  is  when  they  are  up,  the  Bureau  called  into 
a  hasty  conference  a  small  group  of  advisors,  and  urged  upon 
them  to  assist  in  the  next  step  of  mediation,  which  was  the 
submission  of  an  invitation  to  a  joint  conference  in  the  Bu- 
reau without  delay.  The  text  of  this  letter,  under  date  of 
March  20th,  and  forwarded  to  both  parties,  is  here  given: 

"March  20,  1914. 

"It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  undersigned  that  a  committee 
of  nbt  more  than  five  (5)  persons  be  appointed  by  the  strikers 
and  by  L.  Greif  and  Brother ;  that  each  committee  shall  receive  confi- 
dential instructions  from  the  party  which  it  represents  as  to  the 
issues  upon  which  it  must  insist,  and  as  to  the  issues  upon  which 
it  may  compromise ;  that  these  two  committees  shall  meet  in  confer- 
ence under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information,  and  such  other  person  or  persons  whom 
he  may  invite  to  join  him ;  that  such  meeting  shall  be  held  not  later 
than  ten  (10)  o'clock  tomorrow  (March  21st)   morning. 

"Jacob  H.  Hollander,  "Thomas  H.  Buckler, 

"George  L.  Jones,  "J.  W.  Magruder, 

"James  Gratton  Mythen,  "Louise  Carey, 

"Mina  Hanaw,  "G.  L.  Rettaliata." 
"Louis  Ashman, 

Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  Counsel  to  the  Garment  Workers, 
accepted  promptly  as  follows : 

"Baltimore,  Md.,  March  20th,  1913. 
"Frank  A.  White,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee, 
"Baltimore,  Md., 

"Dear  Sir: — Complying  with  the  recommendation  signed  by  Thomas 
H.  Buckler,  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  M.  S.  Hanaw,  James  Grattan  Mythen, 
Louis  S.  Ashman,  G.  L.  Rettaliata,  George  L.  Jones,  Louise  Carey  and 
J.  W.  Magruder,  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  employees  of  Messrs. 
L.  Greif  and  Brother,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  recommendation,  have  appointed  Messrs.  Abe  Cohen,  Isaac 
Caplan,  George  Erlbeck,  Myer  Katzen  and  Harry  Zox  as  their  duly 
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authorized  representatives  to  meet  the  authorized  representatives  of 
Messrs.  L.  Greif  &  Brother  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  21st 
inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

''Tours  very  truly, 

"CHARLES  JACKSON, 

"On  behalf  of  the  Greif  strikers." 

.  A  telephone  message  from  L.  Greif  anad  Brother  was  not 
so  encouraging,  as  they  flatly  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  con- 
ference after  the  refusal  of  the  strikers  to  arbitrate  the  case 
on  its  merits.  The  writer  went  personally  to  their  office,  and 
after  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  argument  and  appeals, 
finally  got  their  consent  to  the  joint  conference,  and  sent  as 
their  representative  Mr.  Edwin  Sonnehill.  The  conference 
convened  promptly  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  garment 
workers  presented  tentative  demands  as  follows: 

First — Each  department  shall  have  a  committee,  who  shall 
represent  such  department,  and  any  and  all  grievances  that 
may  arise,  said  committee  shall  take  up  same  with  firm  with 
the  view  of  settling  same. 

Second — Nine  hours  a  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
and  five  per  cent.  (5%)  raise  to  all  piece  workers.  Vest 
makers,  ten  per  cent.   (10%). 

Third — One  hour  for  dinner  for  all  employees. 

Fourth — Doors  shall  be  closed  fifteen  minutes  after  start- 
ing time. 

Fifth — Any  working  man  or  woman  who  shall  not  have  any 
work  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  home.N  All  employees  who  are  now  on  strike  shall  be 
taken  back  to  their  former  positions,  without  any  discrimi- 
nations. 

A  counter-proposition  came  from  L.  Greif  and  Brother, 
as  follows: 

First — It  is  proposed  that  all  of  the  employees,  who  are 
now  out  of  employment  (not  having  taking  positions  else- 
where) ,  shall  come  to  the  office  of  the  firm  to  register  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  this  date.  The  firm  will  put  all  of 
these  employees  to  work  at  the  same  rates  as  prevailed  when 
the  employees  left,  with  the  following  understanding : 

(A) — That  while  the  firm  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  put  all 
of  said  employees  at  work,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
they  are  to  be  all  allowed  a  period  of  two  weeks  for  the  com- 
plete employment  of  those  returning,  but  all  those  registering 
within  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours  will  be  employed  on  the 
same  terms,  within  said  period  of  two  weeks. 
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(B) — The  firm  reserves  the  privilege  of  not  necessarily 
putting  the  employees  who  are  re-employed  back  in  the  same 
rooms  in  which  they  were  employed  when  they  left,  but  they 
will,  of  course,  be  put  at  the  same  work. 

Second — The  employees  of  the  factory  are  to  be  permitted 
to  have  committees  of  each  one  of  the  departments.  Said 
committees  to  be  composed  entirely  of  employees  of  the  firm 
engaged  in  work  in  each  particular  department,  to  which 
committee  each  department  shall  be  permitted  to  refer  any 
or  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare  for  discussion  with 
the  Superintendent  or  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Third — It  is  understood  as  part  of  this  settlement  that  the 
factory  is  to  remain  an  open  shop,  and  that  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  by  either  the  firm  or  employees  between  union 
and  non-union  employees,  who  are  employed  at  present,  or 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  future. 

Fourth — If  any  differences  arise  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  this  settlement,  these  differences  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  arbitrator  named  by  the  firm  and 
one  by  the  employees,  but  after  all  of  said  employees  are 
back  at  work  this  provision  for  arbitration  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  representatives  of  the  employees  were  assigned  to  one 
conference  room,  and  Mr.  Sonnehill,  sole  representative  of 
the  employer,  to  another.  The  Bureau  and  its  advisory 
board  occupied  a  room  between  the  two,  and  for  eight  hours 
mediated  back  and  forth  until  a  final  settlement  was  reached. 

As  the  terms  of  the  settlement  are  matters  of  concern  only 
to  those  affected,  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  report  them,  as  the 
Bureau  must  continue  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  be  the 
confidential  mediator  or  arbitrator  in  future  cases.  Elimi- 
nating the  text  in  Sections  1,  2  and  3,  which  contains  the 
terms  of  settlement,  the  Bureau  submits  the  following: 

"At  the  conference  held  this  clay,  March  21st,  1913,  at  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  between  the 
accredited  representatives  of  Messrs.  L.  Greif  and  Brother 
and  the  employees  of  the  said  firm  who  are  now  out  of  em- 
ployment, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mary- 
land Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  the  following 
agreement  was  reached  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  mat- 
ters in  controversy  between  the  two  parties : 

il  T         *         *         *         *         *         * 

"TT         ****** 

"III         *  *  *  *  *  * 
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"If  any  differences  arise  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this 
settlement,  these  differences  are  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information,  an  arbitrator  named  by  the 
firm  and  one  by  the  employees,  but  after  all  of  said  employees 
are  back  at  work,  this  provision  for  arbitration  shall  not  be 
effective. 

"Signed  for  Messrs.  L.  Greif  and  Brother: 
"Edwin  Sonnehill. 

' '  Signed  for  the  employees : 

"Abe  Cohen,  Harry  Zox,  Isaac  Caplan,  George  Erk- 
beck,  M.  Katzen,  Domenic  Mezzanotte. 

"The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the 
agreement  reached  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  matters 
in  controA^ersy  between  the  two  parties. 

"FRANK  A..  WHITE, 

' '  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information. 

"Witnesses:  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Louis  S.  Ashman,  J.  W. 
Magruder,  John  H.  Ferguson,  M.  S.  Hanaw,  Louise  Carey, 
Thomas  H.  Buckler,  Gabriel  L.  Rettaliata,  George  L.  Jones. 

"In  supplement  of  the  agreement  signed  this  date  between 
the  accredited  representatives  of  Messrs.  L.  Greif  and  Bro- 
ther, and  the  employees  of  said  firm  who  are  now  out  of 
employment,  it  is  understood  that  the  following  demands  of 
the  employees  shall  be  adjusted  in  conference  between  the 
firm  and  the  committees  as  provided  in  Article  2,  not  later 
than  May  1st,  1913  : 

"  (A) — An  increase  of  five  per  cent,  for  all  piece  workers, 
and  ten  per  cent,  for  all  vest  makers.  Week  workers  to 
receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  paid  them  at  the  time  of  the 
strike.     • 

"  (B) — Fifteen  minutes'  grace  to  be  allowed  workers  after 
regular  hour  appointed  for  starting  time  in  the  morning. 

"  (C) — One  hour  for  lunch. 

"It  is  further  understood  that  the  employees  of  the  pants 
factory,  now  located  at  the  corner  of  Paca  and  German 
streets,  now  out  of  employment  are  to  be  provided  for  and 
located  in  the  pants  shop  in  the  factory  at  the  corner  of 
Eutaw  and  German  streets. 
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"It  is  also  understood  that  the  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployees to  be  as  rapid  as  the  conditions  of  manufacture  "will 
permit,  the  maximum  period  not  to  exceed  two  weeks. 

"FRANK  A  WHITE, 

"Chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information. 

"Witnesses:  Thomas  H.  Buckler,  M.  S.  Hanaw,  George  L. 
Jones,  J.  W.  Magruder,  John  H.  Ferguson,  Gabriel  L.  Ret- 
taliata,  Louise  Carey,  Louis  S.  Ashman,  Jacob  H.  Hollander." 

The  Bureau  is  grateful  to  those  who  served  on  this  advis- 
ory board,  and  especially  to  Mr.  John  H.  Ferguson,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor,  who  acted  as  "go- 
between"  on  all  points  of  contention.  Their  presence  added 
weight  and  dignity  to  the  occasion,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  matter  being  settled  as  speedily  and  as  satisfactorily 
as  it  wTas. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION 


The  Factory  Inspection  Law  requires  an  annual  licensing 
of  all  establishments  making  certain  specified  garments  and 
tobacco  products.  The  only  definite  requirement  in  order  to 
secure  a  license  is  that  there  shall  be  400  cubic  feet  of  space 
per  worker.  There  are,  however,  some  general  requirements 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions. 

The  Bureau  has  never  had  a  complete  list  of  all  places 
coming  under  this  law.  This  year  a  register  of  all  persons 
working  at  home  or  in  outside  shops  was  requested  of  every 
large  establishment.  Inspections  were  made  of  2,170  estab- 
lishments in  and  near  Baltimore  City. 

TABLE    SHOWING   NUMBER    AND    KIND    OF   ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INSPECTED. 


Industry- 

In  Dwelling. 

Not  in  Dwelling. 

Total. 

Home    Workers   - 
Custom   Tailors 

772 
272 
111 

130 
35 

202 

285 

309 

54 

772 
474 

Contractors 

Manufacturing    Clothing- 
Cigars 

396 
309 
184 

Cleaning  and  Repairing. 

35 

Total.    

1320 

850 

2170 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHiNG. 


Number  of  Workers  in  Specified 
Kind  of  Establishment. 


Classification  of  Industry. 


Home    Workers |    300 

Custom  Tailors  in  Dwelling- 
Contractors  in  Dwelling 

Cleaning  and  Repairing 

Total  in  Dwelling 

Custom  Tailors  in  Workshop 
Contractors  in  Workshop- 
Manufacturing  in  Factory — 
Total  in  Workshop  &  Fact'y. 

Grand  Total 10257       14451 


Maximum  - 
No.  of  Em 

ployees  al- 
lowed in 
Workrooms 


1934 

2038 

712 

160 
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TABLE    SHOWING   NUMBER   AND    KIND    OF   ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF 
CLOTHING  ARE  MANUFACTURED. 


ARTICLES  MADE 


Custom 
Tailor 


Contractor 


Coats. 
Pants. 

Vests . 
Suits- 
Hats. 


Men's 
Men's 
Men's 
Men's 
Straw 

Overalls    

Shirts    

Underwear    

Neckwear    &    Snsp'ers 

Caps   and  Hats 

Coat   Pads 

Women's  &  Men's  S'ts 

Women's    Suits 

Skirts  

Cloaks 

Children's    Dresses 

Aprons 

Kimonas   1 

Skirts  and  Waists 

Button  Holes 

Middy  Blouses 

Ladies'    Furs 

Artificial  Flowers 
and  Feathers 


Total. 


215 

328 
73 
20 


22 
15 

32 


186   141 


35 
60 

7 
5 


16 


20  :   6 
66  |  55 


37 
6 
2 
5 


772 


272 


202 


111 


118 

116 

29 

1 


13 


285 


9 

34 

1 

58 
7 

16 
28 
16 
12 
22 


6 

1 

25 


16 
1 
5 

11 


309 


377 

538 

110 

411 

7 

38 

43 

48 

12 

23 

3 

27 
170 
6 
9 
62 
6 
2 

21 

16 

6 

11 


1951 
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TABLE  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  WORKROOMS  IN  WHICH 
CLOTHING  AND  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  ARE 
MANUFACTURED. 


FLOOR 


Custom 
Tailors 

Contract- 
ors 

Cigars  or 
Cigar- 
ettes 

c£ 

V 

•a  bo 
c  c 

"SO 
S.E 
u 

>> 

0 

a 
fa 

a 

so 
_c 
'£ 

5 
S 

Total 

in 

to 
a 

a 

a 
"33 

CD 

a 
> 

a 

c 

o 
o 

bo 

:> 
Q 
a 

0 

t- 
0 

if. 

> 

Q 

Basement — Front, 

Middle,    Rear 

1st    Front 

1st   Middle 

1st    Rear 

2nd  Front 

2nd   Middle 

2nd  Rear 

3rd   Front 

3rd   Middle 

3rd   Rear___ 

4th   Front 

4th   Middle 

4th   Rear 

5th   Front 

5th   Rear 

6th   Front 

6th   Rear 

7th   Front 

8th   Front 

9th   Front 


13 

178 

34 

41 

24 

15 

22 

7 

1 

3 


Total. 


338 


310 


5  4 
51     61 

7  9 
32  35 
109 


16 

8 
12 

22; 

2 

6 

18: 


1       5     24     12     36 
28     501  318   203   521 


4  9 

3  24 

1  133 

._  7 

1  32 

._  135 


64     45  109 

88   116  204 

34   308 ;  342 

21     42  63 

45   116  161 

20   257  277 

1     11  12 

60  70 

110  110 

4  4 

10  10 

48  48 

31 4  4 

25  ____     26  26 

3____       3  3 

ill" 
1 


16     10 

79- 


1 
41 


8:  8 


134   397   115   108     38   572   625 1387  2012 
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HOME  WORK 


The  consumer  is  always  more  interested  personally  in  the 
uncontrollable  conditions  attendant  on  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
Aside  from  the  272  custom  tailors  and  the  111  •  contractors 
who  ply  their  trade  in  their  own  homes,  there  were  inspected 
during  the  year  772  homes  into  which  clothing  is  sent  from 
the  factory  or  workshop  to  be  finished. 

Sometimes  the  work  is  done  in  a  room  that  is  not  used  by 
the  family  for  general  living  purposes,  but  more  frequently, 
in  543  out  of  the  772  inspections,  the  work  is  done  in  the 
same  rooms  where  the  family  eats,  sleeps  and  has  its  being. 
And  as  often  as  not,  the  woman  of  the  family,  sometimes  a 
widow,  but  more  often  a  wife,  is  the  home-finisher;  that  is, 
she  finishes  factory-made  garments  in  the  time  that  her  house- 
hold duties  leave  her  free,  or  that  she  can  take  from  them. 
And  when  the  woman  is  the  home-worker,  the  work  is  gener- 
ally done — 371  out  of  404  inspections — in  the  family  living 
rooms. 

TABLE  SHOWING  STATUS  OF  HOMEWORKER  AND  RELA- 
TION OF  WORKROOM  TO  DWELLING. 


Number  of 
Specified   Home- 
workers  Sewing  in: 

Home  Worker. 

Living 
Room. 

Separate 
Room. 

Total. 

Husbands 

85 

158 

243 

Wives  with  Husbands  at  Work__ 
Women  without  Husbands    _ 
Other  Persons* 

301 

•     70 
87 

20 
13 

38 

,       321 

83 

125 

Total    _           

543 

229 

772 

*May  be  boarders  or  relatives. 

Sometimes  the  home  finisher  has  a  helper  from  among  the 
other  members  of  the  household.  We  found  this  in  187  in- 
stances, but  generally  the  worker  sews  alone. 
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TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS   OCCUPIED   ON 
HOME  WORK  IN  THE  FAMILIES  OF  HOMEWORKERS. 


Number  of  Homeworkers  in 
Families  of  Specified  Size. 

Number  Persons  in  Family. 

1 

2    J        3            4      Total. 

1                              __      _    _ 

28 
110 

107 

100 

88 

66 

30 

25 

7 

9 

28 

2   ___  _______ 

30                                   140 

3     _        

4 __ 

5    

6 

23 
30 
39 
24 
15 
15 
5 
6 

2  1     132 

3  133 
1                      128 
3            1  ,       94 

7    _                                        _    __ 

1            1          47 

8 

40 

9 

2 
1 

\      14 

10  or  more 

16 

Total      ___    

570 

187 

13 

2         772 

We  generally  assume  that  such  indictments  of  industry  as 
"child  labor"  and  "factory  work  sent  into  homes"  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  foreign  element  in  our  population.  The  records 
of  this  year's  inspection  shows  that  the  largest  single  group 
of  home  workers — 232 — are  native  Americans.  The  Italians 
come  next  with  164  and  the  Bohemians  next  with  100.  The 
Bohemians  lead  with  92  per  cent,  owning  their  homes,  either 
entirely  or  in  part;  the  Germans  come  next  with  69  per  cent. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIONALITY  OF  HOME  WOEKERS 
OWNING  HOMES. 


NATIONALITY 


Number  and  percent  of  Homeworkers  of  Specified 
Nationality  owning  Homes 


Own  Home 


Do  Not 
Own  Home 


Total 


American  . 
Italian  __. 
Bohemian 
German  _. 
Russian  _. 
Polish  ___. 
Lithuanian 
Others  ___. 

TotaL. 


103 

44. 

50 

30. 

92 

92. 

62 

69. 

39 

46. 

25 

44. 

6 

16. 

'2 

33. 

379 

129 

114 

8 

28 

46 

32 

32 

4 


393 


232 

164 

100 

90 

85 

57 


772 


30. 

21.3 

13. 

11.6 

11. 
7.4 
4.9 


100. 


Since  most  of  the  home  work  is'  done  in  the  family  living 
rooms,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  know  how  congested  these 
rooms  are.  In  general,  we  find  most  of  the  home  finishers, 
466  of  them,  occupy  one-family  houses,  164  live  in  a  house 
shared  with  one  other  family  and  only  141  live  in  tenements. 
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TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES   LIVING  IN 
DWELLINGS  WHERE  CLOTHING  IS  MADE. 


Number  of  Families  Living  in  Dwelling. 

Nationality  of 
Homeworker. 

1 

2 

3 

4          5          6          7     Total 

American       _  _ 
German 

Bohemian    

Russian 

Polish    __      _    _ 

Italian 

172 

70 
97 
50 
16 
53 

53 

18 
2 
16 
13 
50 
12 

4 
2 
1 
14 
15 
38 
18 

1 

2          2 
8          1 
7          9 

1 

/   2 
4 

•    1 

2 
3 
1 

232 
90 

100 
85 
57 

164 

Lithuanian    

Others* 

Total      __    - 

3 

6 

2          1           1 

38 
6 

466 

164 

92 

19         14 

8 

8 

772 

*Others  includes  2  English,  1  Irish,  2  Hungarians,  1  French. 

Though,  the  congestion  found  was  not  extensive,  some  of  it 
is  quite  intense.  For  instance,  there  was  one  family  of  four 
and  another  of  seven  living  in  a  single  room,  and  adding 
home  work  to  all  the  other  uses  of  that  one  room.  There 
were  25  families,  consisting  of  six  or  more  members,  living  in 
three  rooms  each,  and  bringing  home  work  into  these  cramped 
quarters. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  SIZE  OE  HOMEWORKERS'  FAMILIES 
AND  SIZE  OE  DWELLINGS  OCCUPIED  BY  THEM. 


Number  of  Rooms  Occupied  by  Families 
Specified  Size. 

of 

No.   Persons 
in  Family. 

1 

2 

Q 

O 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
over. 

Total 

1    

2 

I 

1 
1 

8 

22 

19 

11 

6 

5 

1 

1 

9 

26 

20 

25 

13 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 

11 

16 

19 

11 

11 

7 

3 

2 

4 

22 

17 

14 

10 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

32 
33 
39 
51 
34 
15 
15 
5 
3 

7 
9 
8 

15 
7 
6 
5 
2 
3 

2 

13 

13 

8 

15 
13 
3 
3 
1 
4 

1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 
5 

1 
1 
3 

28 
140 

3 

132 

4    _ 

133 

5           _.     ____ 
6 

7    _ 

128 
4( 

8      _    __ 

40 

9 

14 

10  or  more 

16 

Total- 

6 

73 

118 

80 

84 

230 

62 

75 

26 

17 

772 
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STUDY   OF    NUMBER  OF   WORKERS, 

HOURS  AND  WAGES  IN  LEADING 

INDUSTRIES  OF  MARYLAND 


Acting  under  Article  89,  Chapter  29,  Acts  of  1892,  which 
imposes  upon  this  Bureau  the  collection  of  statistics  with 
special  reference  to  wages,  the  Bureau  sent  out  blanks  to 
several  hundred  firms  scattered  through  the  seventeen  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  State  asking  for  wage  information. 
Because  there  is  no  law  compelling  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  to  supply  this  Bureau  with  such  infor- 
mation, only  255  establishments  responded. 

The  information  as  to  wages,  hours  of  work  per  week  and 
average  number  of  employees  throughout  the  year,  classified 
by  age  and  sex,  is  given  in  the  following  tables: 
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AVERAGE    NUMBER     OF    WAGE    EARNERS    IN    ESTABLISH. 
MENTS   REPORTING   GROUPED   ACCORDING   TO   PRE- 
VAILING HOURS  OF   WORK  PER   WEEK. 


Number  of 
Establish- 
ments. 

Total 

Number 

Employed 

Number  of  hours  worked  a  week 

Industry 

m 

VI 

<x> 

u 
o 

00 

C  o 

o 

5  <n 

Brushes 

2 

21 

2 

2 
2 
2 
18 
3 

12 
3 
6 
9 
2 

44 
6 
9 
2 
3 

4 
10 

4 
18 

9 
23 

8 

331 

5220 

305 

284 

145 

70 

3696 

37 

873 
809 
401 
782 
253 

5769 
365 

1582 
995 
334 

303 
1256 
2117 
4040 
1636 
1554 

3495 

50 

28 
168 

50 
3413 

277 

1080 

281 
677 

Clothing  (men's) 
Clothing  (wom's) 
Dairies 

1 

115 

Electric  Railway 
Flour  Mills 

145 

11 
1050 

82 

909 
16 

75 
809 
368 

59 

Food  Products  . . 
Gas  &Elec.  Light 
Glass  &  Clay 

Ice 

13 
371 

753 
91 

186 
1 

135 

798 

7 

119 

Laundries 

33 

Liquors 

Marble 

463 

148 

ii 

522 

265 

162 

374 

40 

43 

1294 
168 

91 

2415 

157 

Metal 

1116 

Paper  Boxes 

Pulp  &  Paper. . . 
Shoes 

825, 

757 

142 
140 

303 
705 

378 
2418 

853 

78 

116 

Slaughtering  &. 

Meat  Packing. 

Stores  

142 

353 
1336 
670 
356 
336 

390 

56 

403 

915 

1229 

571 

296 

Straw  Hats 

Textile 

5 

37 

32 
14 

* 

Tobacco  

Wood 

647 
93 

All  Other  Indus- 
tries*   

' 

2716 

Total 


224  36652  2108  6140  5684  7183  9781 


5756 


"'Includes  cooperage,  umbrella's, 
coal,  petroleum  and  refinery. 


basket    manufacturing,    paint, 
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MARYLAND. 

Industries  in  General. 

General  Character  of  the  State. — Maryland,  with  a  gross 
area  of  12,327  square  miles,  of  which  2,386  represent  water 
service,  and  a  population  in  1910  of  1,295,346,  ranks  forty- 
first  in  area  and  twenty-seventh  in  population  among  the  49 
States  and/  Territories  of  continental  United  States.  The 
total  population  was  1,188,044  in  1900  and  1,042,390  in  1890. 
Over  two-fifths  of  its  total  population  live  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  whose  population  in 
1910  was  558,485.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very ,  considerable 
population  immediately  suburban  to  Baltimore  not  included 
within  its  corporate  limits.  No  other  city  in  the  State  ap- 
proaches Baltimore  in  population,  but  there  were  three  other 
cities  which  in  1910  had  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 
These  cities,  named  in  order  of  their  importance,  were :  Cum- 
berland, Hagerstown  anad  Frederick.  Outside  of  these  four 
cities  and  their  immediate  vicinities  the  population  of  the 
State  is  largely  scattered  and  devoted  to  agriculture.  The 
density  of  population  in  1910  was  130.3,  as  compared  with 
119.5  in  1900.  Baltimore  is  an  important  seaport,  ranking 
fourth  among  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  value 
of  exports,  and  sixth  in  the  value  of  imports  in  1910.  The 
transportation  facilities  of  the  State,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  main  lines  of  two  important  railroad  systems,  are  excel- 
lent. 

Importance  and  Growth  of  Manufactures. — The  manufac- 
tures of  the  State  have  increased  in  value  during  the  last 
decade  49.6  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  increase  much  higher  than, 
that  shown  by  the  population,  which  increased  nine  per  cent. 
In  gross  value  of  manufactured  products  Maryland  has,  more- 
over, maintained  its  rank  among  the  States  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  In  1849  it  ranked  seventh  among  the  States 
in  gross  value  of  manufactured  products;  in  1869  it  was 
fourteenth,  which  position  it  still  held  in  1904.  In  1909, 
however,  it  was  the  fifteenth  State  when  measured  by  value 
of  products.  During  this  period  the  gross  value  of  products 
per  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  increased 
from  $57  in  1849  to  $244  in  1909.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  other  sections,  however,  Maryland's 
proportion  of  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  country 
declined  from  3.2  per  cent,  in  1849  to  1.6  per  cent,  in  1904, 
and  to  1.5  per  cent,  in  1909. 

The  following  table  gives  the  more  important  figures  rela- 
tive to  all  classes  of  manufactures  combined  for  1909,  1904 
and  1899,  together  with  the  percentages  of  increase  from 
census  to  census : 
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Iii  1909  the  State  of  Maryland  had  4,837  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  gave  employment  to  an  average  of 
125,489  persons  during  the  year,  and  paid  out  $59,053,000  in 
salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed  107,921  were 
wage  earners.  These  establishments  turned  out  products  to 
the  value  of  $315,669,000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing 
$199,049,000  were  consumed.  The  valued  added  by  manu- 
facture was  thus  $116,620,000,  which  figure,  as  explained 
in  the  introduction,  best  represents  the  net  wealth  created 
by  manufacturing  operations  during  the  year. 

The  totals  presented  in  the  above  statement  do  not  include 
the  statistics  for  an  establishment  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  United  States  Nav.al  Smokeless  Powder  Fac- 
tory, located  at  Indian  Head.  In  1909  this  plant  employed 
an  average  of  331  wage  earners  and  turned  out  products 
valued  at  $581,763. 

In  general,  this  table  also  brings  out  the  •  fact  that  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Maryland  as  a  whole  showed 
a  greater  development  during  the  more  recent  five-year 
period,  1904-1909,  than  for  the  preceding  five-year  period, 
1899-1904.  ,  During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments increased  25.6  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number 
of  wage  earners  14.6  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  products 
increased  29.7  per  cent.,  and  the' value  added  by  manufac- 
ture 24.9  per  cent.  As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  it 
would  be  improper  to  infer  that  manufactures  increased  in 
volume  to  the  full  extent  indicated  by  these  figures  regarding 
values,  since  the  increase  shown  is  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 
Furthermore,  the  great  fire  in  Baltimore,  which  occurred 
early  in  the  census  year  of  1904,  so  curtailed  the  production 
of  manufactures  at  that  census  as  somewhat  to  affect  the  re- 
turns for  the  entire  State. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  percentages  of 
increase  shown  for  wages,  value  of  products  and  value  added 
by  manufacture  are  considerably  larger  than  that  for  average 
number  of  wage  earners.  The  only  decrease  shown  in  the 
table  is  that  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
establishments  during  the  period  1899-1904. 

The  relative  importance  and  growth  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  this  table,  that 
the  value  of  products  in  some  of  the  industries  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  duplication  due  to  the  use  of  the  product 
of  one  establishment  in  the  industry  as  the  material  for  an- 
other establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  presented  separately,  there 
are  11  important  industries,  each  of  which  had  a  value  of 
product  in  .1909  in  excess  of  .$1,000,000.  They  are  included 
in  the  group  of  "All  other  industries"  in  the  table,  because 
in  some  cases  the  operations  of  individual  establishments 
would  be  disclosed  if  they  were  shown  separately;  in  others, 
the  returns  do  not  properly  present  the  true  condition  of  the 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  or  less  interwoven 
with  one  or  more  industries  of  similar  character;  while  for 
others  the  comparable  statistics  for  the  different  census  years 
cannot  be  presented  on  account  of  change  in  classification.  Of 
the  industries  which  are  not  presented  separately,  those  which 
are  of  special  importance  are  the  smelting  and  refining  of 
copper,  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills.  The  other  indus- 
tries not  shown 'separately  are  as  follows:  Bags,  other  than 
paper;  brushes;  coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding; 
coke;  drug  grinding;  food  preparations;  blast  furnaces; 
petroleum  refining;  and  upholstering  materials.  The  1909 
statistics,  however,  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  II. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  II  that  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  State.  The 
most  important  industries  listed  in  the  preceding  table,  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  products, 
call  for  brief  consideration. 

Clothing. — The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  by  far  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  State.  The  two  branches,  men's 
clothing  and  women's  clothing,  combined  gave  employment 
in  1909  to  an  average  of  22,425  wage-earners,  and  turned  out 
products  valued  at  $41,272,000.  These  figures  represent  20.8 
per  cent,  and  13.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  totals  for  the 
State.  In  1904  and  in  1909  Maryland  ranked  fourth  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  men's  clothing,  and  ninth  and 
eighth,  respectively,  in  women's  clothing. 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron  Products. — The  establish- 
ments which  manufacture  tinware,  stamped  and  enameled 
ware,  as  well  as  those  which  produce  copper  and  sheet-iron 
products,  are  included  under  this  classification.  The  large 
increase  in  value  of  products  of  82.5  per  cent,  in  1909  over 
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1904  was  due  mostly  to  the  increased  production  of  stamped 
and  enameled  ware. 

Canning  and  Preserving. — This  classification  covers  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  oys- 
ters, and  the  manufacture  of  pickles,  preserves  and 
sauces.  Soon  after  1850,  when  the  industry  first 
attained  commercial  recognition,  Maryland  became  its  chief 
center.  In  1904,  when  canning  and  preserving  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country,  Maryland  ranked 
third  among  the  States.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  indus- 
try is  its  extremely  seasonal  character.  Considering  the  short 
season  during  which  it  is  active,  the  value  of  its  products 
compared  with  other  industries  is  very  large. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing. — This  classification  covers 
wholesale  establishments  which  slaughter,  prepare  or  pack 
meats  or  manufacture  sausage.  Since  1849,  when  six  estab- 
lishments, with  a  capital  of  $170,000  and  products  valued  at 
$452,000,  were  reported,  it  has  increased  steadily  in  import- 
ance. In  1904  the  value  of  products  was  $6,848,000,  whereas 
in  1909  it  was  $13,683,000,  an  increase-of  $6,835,000,  or  99.8 
per  cent,  during  the  five-year  period. 

Lumber  and  Timber  Products. — This  industry,  which  has 
more  establishments  than  any  other  in  the  State,  consists  of 
logging  plants,  which  produce  logs  and  bolts  as  a  final  pro- 
duct; mills  which  manufacture  rough  lumber,  shingles,  coop- 
*erage  materials,  or  carry  the  manufacture  further,  producing 
finished  lumber,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  interior  finish,  etc. ;  and 
also  those  which  manufacture  wooden  packing  boxes.  The 
gross  value  of  products  increased  from  $7,847,000  in  1899  to 
$12,134,000  in  1909,  or  54.6  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 

Foundry  and  Machine-Shop  Products. — A  great  diversity 
of  products  is  covered  under  this  heading,  embracing  articles 
which  in  1904  would  have  been  reported  under  the  following 
classifications:  Bells;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products; 
gas  machines  and  gas  and  water  meters;  hardware;  plumbers' 
supplies  and  structural  ironwork.  The  industry  was  really 
of  greater  importance  in  the  State  than  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics,  as  some  machine  shops  manufactured  a  distinctive 
product  and  were  assigned  to  other  classifications.  A  num- 
ber of  the  most  important  establishments  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  canning  and  packing,  for  flour 
mills  and  gristmills,  and  for  gas  works. 

Tobacco  Manufactures. — The  statistics  included  in  this  in- 
dustry for  censuses  prior  to  1909  were  shown  under  two 
headings:     Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,   and  snuff;  and 
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tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  At  the  census  of  1904  the 
five  establishments  that  were  engaged  in  the  first-mentioned 
branch  of  the  industry  could  not  be  shown  separately  with- 
out disclosing  individual  operations;  therefore  the  statistics 
of  the  combined  industry  for  that  year  are  not  presented  in 
Table  I.  There  was  but  little  growth  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  for  the  10-year  period  1899-1909. 

Fertilizers. — About  1832  the  demand  for  a  commercial 
fertilizer  arose  in  Maryland  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
tobacco  culture  and  various  other  forms  of  agriculture  which 
gave  the  industry  in  the  State  its  first  real  impetus.  Bone 
was  first  crushed  for  fertilizer,  but  subsequently  crushed 
bone  was  mixed  with  phosphate  rock  from  South  Carolina, 
guano  from  the  West  Indies  and  kainit  from  Germany.  As 
early  as  1869  there  were  15  establishments  engaged  in  this 
class  of  manufacture,  which  reported  an  output  valued  at 
$632,352.  During  the  following  decade  the  industry  was  re- 
markably developed.  In  1879  Maryland  was  the  leading 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  with  48 
establishments  and  products  valued  at  $5,770,198.  It  retained 
this  position  until  1904,  since  when  it  has  ranked  second. 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Products. — As  a  rule,  the  mills 
are  small,  and  are  located  in  the  rural  districts.  Owing  to 
the  comparatively  simple  processes  involved,  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  processes  are  carried  on  by  machinery,  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  is  not  commensurate  with  the ' 
gross  value  of  products  or  the  number  of  establishments. 
This  industry  shows  substantial  gains  from  1904  to  1909, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  employed. 

Cars  and  General  Shop  Construction  and  Repairs  by  Steam 
Railroad  Companies. — This  industry  is  peculiar  among  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  It  represents  the 
work  done  in  the  car  shops  of  steam-railroad  companies,  and 
practically  is  confined  to  repairs  to  the  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  of  their  own  roads,  although  to  a  limited  extent 
there  may  be  some  new  construction  of  rolling  stock.  The 
statistics  are  exclusive  of  minor  repairs  in  roundhouses.  There 
were  21  repair  shops  reported  in  both  1909  and  1904,  and 
19  in  1899 ;  the  value  of  products,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  construction  work,  increased  from  $4,- 
573,000  in  1899  to  $9,059,000  in  1909,  or  98.1  per  cent.  The 
industry  gave  employment  to  5,549  wage-earners  in  1909. 

Measured  by  value  added  by  manufacture,  only  11  of  the 
53  industries  presented  in  the  preceding  table  held  the  same 
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rank  as  when  measured  by  value  of  products.  Interesting 
variations  in  this  respect  are  shown  for  some  of  the  indus- 
tries. Canning,  and  preserving  drops  from  third  place  in 
value  of  products  to  tenth  in  value  added  by  manufacture, 
while  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  rises  from  sixth 
place  in  value  of  products  to  third  in  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Still  greater  variations  are  shown  for  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  and  distilled  liquors. 

This-  table  shows  also  the  percentages  of  increase  for  these 
leading  industries  in  respect  to  value  of  products  and  value 
added  by  manufacture  where  the  figures  are  comparable.  Ex- 
ceptionally large  increases  are  shown  for  several  of  the  in- 
dustries from  1904  to  1909.  Of  the  first  40  industries  the 
largest  gains  are  shown  for  distilled  liquors,  but  these  in- 
creases are  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  method  of  report- 
ing products  in  1909  and  1904.  In  1909  the  internal-revenue 
tax  on  all  liquors  manufactured  was  reported,  whether  sold 
or  not,  whereas  in  1904  this  tax  was  usually  reported  only 
on  liquors  sold.  The  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry 
also  showed  remarkable  increases  in  value  of  products  and 
in  value  added  by  manufacture.  From  1904  to  1909,  of  the 
same  40  industries,  shipbuilding,  furniture,  carriages  and 
wagons,  brick  and  tile,  and  pottery  each  showed  a  loss  in 
value  of  products,  and  the  canning,  shipbuilding,  furniture, 
musical  instruments,  leather  goods,  brick  and  tile,  and  bak- 
ing-powder industries  each  showed  a  loss  in  value  added  by 
manufacture. 

Persons  Engaged  in  Manufacturing  Industries. — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  for  1909  the  distribution  of  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  being  distributed  by  sex  and  age.  It  should  be 
"borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  sex  and  age  classification  of 
the  average  number  of  wage-earners  in  this  and  other  tables 
is  an  estimate  obtained  by  the  method  described  in  the  intro- 
duction. 
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CLASS. 

Persons  Engaged  in 
Manufactures. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

125,489 

91,239 

34,250' 

8,574 

8,321 

253. 

Proprietors    and    firm    members    

5,376 
1,317 
1,881 

8,994 

107,921 

5,220 
1,294 
1,807 

7,345 

75,573 

156 
23 

74 

1,649- 

32,348 

101,373 
6,548 

72,416 
3,157 

28,957" 

3,391 

The  average  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
during  1909  was  125,489,  of  whom  107,921  were  wage-earners. 
The  remainder  were  about  equally  divided  between  propri- 
etors and  officials  and  clerks.  Corresponding  figures  for  in- 
dividual industries  will  be  found  in  Table  II. 

The  next  table  shows,  for  1909,  the  percentage  of  propri- 
etors and  officials,  clerks  and  wage-earners,  respectively,, 
among  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufac- 
tures. It  covers  all  industries  combined  and  19  important 
industries  individually. 

Of  the  persons  engaged  in  all  manufacturing  industries, 
6.8  per  cent,  were  proprietors  and  officials,  7.2  per  cent, 
clerks,  and  86  per  cent,  wage-earners.  In  such  industries 
as  bakeries  and  flour  mills  and  gristmills  a  majority  of  the 
establishments  are  small  and  the  work  is  to  a  large  extent 
done  by  the  proprietors  or  their  immediate  representatives ; 
the  proportion  of  proprietors  and  officials  is,  therefore,  much 
greater  than  for  other  industries  or  for  all  industries  com- 
bined. The  greatest  proportion  of  wage-earners  is  reported 
for  the  cotton  industry  and  the  least  for  flour  mills  and  grist- 
mills. The  largest  proportion  of  clerks,  which  includes  all 
classes  of  salaried  employees  except  officers  of  corporations 
and  superintendents  and  managers  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  patent  medicines. 
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LSI 


INDUSTRY. 


PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURES. 


Total 
number. 


Per  cent  of  total 


Proprie- 
tors and 
officials. 


Clerks. 


All   industries    

Bread   and   other  bakery   products 

Canning     and    preserving 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs  by   steam-railroad   companies 

Clothing,    m?n's,    including    shirts 

Clothing,    women's    

Confectionery     

Copper,   tin,   and   sheet-iron  products 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares. 

Fertilizers     

Flour-mill   and   gristmill   products 

Foundry    and    machine-shop    products 

Liquors,    distilled    . 

Liquors,    malt    

Lumber   and   timber   products 

Paper   and   wood    pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and  drug- 
gists'   preparations    

Printing    and    publishing 

Slaughtering   and  meat  packing 

Tobacco    manufactures    

All    other    industries 


1 

125,489 

6.8 

7.2 

2,820 

20.4 

10.0 

9,755 

8.8 

2.9 

5,926 

2.1 

4.3 

21,946 

3.4 

6.5 

3,030 

5.2 

7.7 

1,888 

4.6 

12.1 

5,980 
4,077  j 

3.9 

7.9 

1.0 

1.7 

1,750 

7.4 

10.3 

935 

40.4 

5.5 

5,520 

6.5 

6.6 

387 

13.2 

15.5 

1,095 

5.7 

11.3 

8,165 

11.5 

2.7 

1,349 

3.4 

4.0 

1,846 

9.8 

25.6 

4,942 

12.0 

19.5 

1,324 

7.6 

14.3 

4,098 

8.6 

6.6 

38,656 

6.6 

7.3 

"Wage 

earners 

average 

number). 


88.3 

93.6 
90.1 

87.2 
83.3 
88.2 
9T.3 
82.2 
54.1 
86.9 
71.3 
83.0 
85.8 
92.6 

64.6 

68.5 
78.1 
84.8 
86.1 


The  following  table  shows,  for  1909,  in  percentages,  for  all 
industries  combined,  the  distribution  of  the  average  number 
of  wage-earners  by  age  periods  and  sex,  calculated  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  Introduction.  It  also  shows  for  some  of 
the  important  industries  separately  the  per  cent,  distribution 
by  age  periods  and  sex  of  wage-earners  as  reported  for  De- 
cember 15,  or  the  nearest  representative  day.  As  a  means 
of  judging  the  importance  of  the  several  industries,  the 
average  total  number  employed  for  the  year  is  also  given  in 
each  case. 
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INDUSTRY. 


WAGK'EARNERS. 


Average 
number.1 


16  years  of  age 
and  over. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
16.  years 
of  age 


All    industries 

Bread   and   other  bakery  products 

Canning    and    preserving :_ 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam-railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Clothing,    women's    

Confectionery     

Copper,  tin,    and   sheet-iron  products 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares. 

Fertilizers    

Flour-mill   and   gristmill  products 

Foundry   and  machine-shop  products 

Liquors,   distilled   

Liquors,    malt    

Lumber   and  timber  products 

Paper    and   wood   pulp 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and  drug- 
gists'  preparations 

Printing    and    publishing 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Tobacco    manufactures    

All   other   industries 


107,921 
1,962 
8,613 

5,549 

19,784 

2,641 

1,573 

5,275 

3,966 

1,439 

506 

4,798 

276 

909 

7,003 

1,249 

1,193 
3,386 
1,034 
3.476 
33,289 


67.1 
86.7 
34.6 

99.6 
43.2 
21.0 
33.2 
72.5 
41.6 
99.2 
99.0 
97.4 
94.6 
98.5 
91.3 
87.5 

35.2 
80.9 
99.7 
41.5 

78.8 


26.8 
7.7 
51.9 

0.3 

51.5 

76.9 

49.2 

16.2 

42.5 

0.8 

0.2 

1.8 

5.1 

0.7 

3.8 

12.3 

62.7 
13.3 
0.1 
51.0 
15.9 


6.1 
5.6 
13.5 

0.1 
5.4 
2.0 
17.5 
11.3 
15.9 


0.8 
0.8 
0.4 
0.9 
4.9 
0.2 

2.1 
5.8 
0.2 
7.5 
5.3 


iFor  method  of  estimating  the  distribution,  by  sex  and  age  periods,  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  all  industries  combined,  see  Introduction. 

For  all  industries  combined,  67.1  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  were  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  26.8  per  cent,  were  females  16  years  of  age  and  over; 
and  6.1  per  cent,  were  persons  under  the  age  of  16.  More 
women  are  employed  in  making  men's  clothing  than  in  any 
other  industry.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  in  that 
industry  consisted  of  8,539  males  and  10,183  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  and  1,062' persons  of  both  sexes  under  that 
age.  The  largest  number  of  children  was  in  the  canning  and 
preserving  industry,  where  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  included  2,981  males  and  4,467  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  and  1,165  persons  of  both  sexes  under  that 
age.  Of  the  total  of  28,957  female  wage-earners  16  years 
of  age  and  over  in  all  industries  combined,  14,650,  or  50.6 
per  cent.,  were  employed  in  these  two  industries.  The  same 
two  industries  combined  gave  employment  to  2,227  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  order  to  compare  the  distribution  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufactures  in  1909  with  that  shown  at  the  census  of 
1904,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  classification  employed  at  the 
earlier  census.  The  following  table  makes  this  comparison 
according  to  occupational  status : 
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1S3 


CLASS. 


PERSONS  ENGAGED   IN   MANUFACTURES. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease, 
190- 
1909. 


Total     

Proprietors   and   firm  members- _ 
Salaried   employees    

Wage  earners    (average   number) 


125,480 

100.0 

107,303 

100.0 

5,376 

4.3 

4,505 

4.2 

12,192 

9.7 

8,624 

8.0 

107,921 

86.0 

94,174 

87.8  1 

16.9 
19.3 
41.4 
14.6 


Comparable  figures  are  not  obtainable  for  1899.  The  table 
shows  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  among 
salaried  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners,  distributed  according  to  age  periods,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  according  to  sex,  for  1909, 
1904  and  1899.  The  averages  for  1909  are  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  number  reported  for  a  single  representa- 
tive day.     (See  introduction.) 


AVERAGE    NUMBER    OF   'WAGE    EARNERS. 

1909 

19  4 

1S99 

CLASS. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Percent 
INumber.j   distri- 
bution. 
1                    1 

Total    

16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male    

Female     

Under  16  years  of  age 


107,921 

100.0 

94.174 

100.0 

94.170 

101,373 

93.9 

88,641 

94.1 

88,562 

72,416 

67.1 

63.492 

67.4 

61,654 

28,957 

26.8 

25,149 

26.7 

26,908 

6,548 

6.1 

5,533 

5.9 

5,608 

100.0 

94.0 

65.5 

28.6 

6.0 


This  table  indicates  that  for  all  industries  combined  varia- 
tions from  census  to  census  in  the  proportions  of  men,  women 
and  children  employed  were  very  small.  In  1909  males  16 
years  of  age  and  over  formed  67.1  per  cent,  of  all  wage- 
earners,  as  compared  with  67.4  per  cent,  in  1904  and  65.5  per 
cent,  in  1899.  Although  the  number  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  is  greater  for  1909  than  for  1904,  or  for  1899, 
the  proportion  of  children  among  wage-earners  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  at  each  census. 
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Wage-Earners  Employed,  by  Months. — The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  on  the  15th  of 
each  month  during  the  year  1909,  for  all  industries  com- 
bined, for  the  canning  and  preserving  industry,  and  for  all 
other  industries  combined;  it  also  gives  the  percentage  which 
the  number  reported  for  each  month  is  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber reported  for  any  month.  In  Table  II,  page  482,  is  shown, 
lor  practically  all  of  the  important  industries  in  the  State,  the 
largest  number  and  also  the  smallest  number  of  wage-earners 
reported  for  any  month.  The  figures  are  for  the  15th  day, 
or  the  nearest  representative  day,  of  the  month. 


MONTH. 


WAGE    EARNERS. 


All  industries 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  maxi- 
mum. 


Canning  and 
preserving 


All  other  industries. 


Number. 


Per  cent 

of  maxi-    Number, 
mum. 


Per  cent 
of  maxi- 
mum. 


January    . 
February 
March    ... 
April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . 

September 
October  . 
November 
December 


•  95,070 

71.3 

1 

1,227 

3.9 

93,843 

97,225 

73.0 

2,013 

6.5 

95,212 

99,541 

74.7 

2,086 

6.7 

97,455 

100,753 

75.6 

2,640 

8.5 

98,113 

103,000 

77.3 

3,441 

11.1 

99,559 

105,652 

79.3 

5,884 

18.9 

99,768 

105,116 

78.9 

6,194 

19.9 

98,922 

124,505 

93.4 

25,192 

80.9 

93,313 

133,268 

100.0 

31,131 

100.0 

102,137 

118,475 

'  88.9 

!    16,014 

51.4 

102,461 

106,932 

80.2 

4,799 

15.4 

102,133 

105,514 

79.2 

2,730 

8.8 

102,784 

91.3 
92.6 

94.8 
95.5 

96.9" 
97.1 
96.2 
96.6 

99.4 

99.7 

99.4 

100.0 


The  single  industry  of  canning  and  preserving,  which  is  a 
seasonal  industry,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  August,  September  and  October,  affects  greatly 
the  total  for  all  industries  combined.  This  industry  deter- 
mines for  all  industries  combined  the  month  of  the  greatest 
employment,  September,  and  magnifies  for  the  total  the 
irregularity  of  employment  throughout  the  year.  From 
1,227  wage-earners  in  canning  and  preserving  in  January 
the  number  employed  gradually  increased  to  31,131  in  Sep- 
tember, when  fruits  and  vegetables  generally  are  maturing. 
The  number  reported  for  January,  the  month  of  minimum 
activity,  is  only  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  number  reported  for 
September,  the  month  of  greatest  activity.  For  all  industries 
combined,  including  canning  and  preserving,  the  number  re- 
ported for  January  is  only  71.3  per  cent,  as  great  as  the 
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number  reported  for  September.  The  month  of  maximum 
employment  for  all  industries  combined,  exclusive  of  canning 
and  preserving,  shifts  to  December,  and  the  number  reported 
for  January,  the  month  of  minimum  employment  for  these 
industries,  is  91.3  per  cent,  of  the  number  reported  for  De- 
cember. During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the  number 
in  these  industries  was  practically  unchanged. 

Prevailing  Hours  of  Labor. — In  the  table  following  wage- 
earners  have  been  classified  according  to  the  hours  of  labor 
prevailing  in  the  establishments  in  which  they  are  employed. 
In  making  this  classification,  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  during  the  year  is  used,  and  the  number 
employed  in  each  establishment  is  classified  as  a  total,  accord- 
ing to  the  hours  prevailing  in  that  establishment,  even  though 
some  few  employees  work  a  greater  or  less  number  of  hours. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Maryland  were 
in  establishments  where  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  per 
week  range  from  54  to  60,  or  from  9  to  10  a  day,  and  of  these 
over  one-half  were  employed  60  hours  per  week.  Only  18 
per  cent,  of  all  wage-earners  were)  employed  in  working  less 
than  54  hours  a  week,  and  only  8.4  per  cent,  were  employed 
in  establishments  working  more  than  60  hours  a  week. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  canning  and  preserving  industry  is 
.mainly  on  a  10-hour-per-day  basis  (60  hours  per  week). 
^Relatively  long  hours  are  usual  in  a  seasonal  industry  where 
the  operations  for  the  entire  year  are  confined  largely  to  a 
few  weeks.  The  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile,  of  copper, 
tin  and  sheet-iron  products,  and  the  fertilizer,  furniture, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  lumber  and  slaughtering  industries 
are  similarly  on  a  60-hour-a-week  basis,  while  cotton  goods 
and  silk  goods  are  wholly  on  a  10-hour-per-day  basis.  In  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  which  gives  employment  to 
the  greatest  number  of  wage-earners,  about  equal  numbers 
are  employed  between  48  and  54,  54,  between  54  and  60,  and 
'60  hours. 
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Location  of  Establishments'. — The  next  table  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  manufactures  of  Maryland  are  central- 
ized in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over.  The  statistics 
for  1904  are  omitted  from  this  table,  because  there  was  no 
census  of  population  for  that  year,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  cities  that  came  within  the  group  having  over 
10,000  inhabitants. 

In  1900  Baltimore,  Cumberland  and  Hagerstown  were 
the  only  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over,  but  the 
increase  in  population  brought  the  city  of  Frederick  into  this 
classification  in  1909. 

In  1909,  62.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured 
products  was  reported  from  cities  having  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  were  employed  in  such  cities.  The  figures  indicate 
that,  while  the  population  of  the  cities  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  that  for  the  outside  territory,  nevertheless  the 
manufactures  of  the  outside  districts  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  cities  during  the  last  10  years.  The  fact  that 
Frederick  was  a  part  of  the  outside  territory  in  1899,  and 
one  of  the  cities  in  1909,  makes  these  gains  more  conspicuous. 


Year. 


Total 


LOCATION  OF 
ESTABLI9HEENTS. 


In  cities 
with  popu- 
lation of 
10.00U  and 
over. 


Outside 
districts. 


PER    CENT    OF 
TOTAL. 


In  cities 

with 
popula- 
tion of 
10,000 
and  over. 


Outside 

districts. 


^Population    

Number  of  establish- 
ments    

Average    number    of 
wage    earners 

Value    of    prod- 
ucts     

Value    added    by- 
manufacture    _____ 


1910 
1900 


1909 
1899 


1909 
1899 


1909 
1893 


1,293,346 
1,188,044 

4,837 
3,886 

107,921 
94,170 

$315,669,150 
211,076,143 

116,620,245 
81,721,731 


607,242 
539,676 

688,104 
648,368 

46.9 
45.4 

2,704 
2,410 

2,133 
1,476 

55.9 
62.0 

76,124 
69,729 

31,797 
24,441 

70.5 
74.0 

$197,619,972 
139,828,392 

$118,049,178 
71,247,751 

'  62.6 
66.2 

84,047,316 
61,831,896 

32,572,929 
19,889,835 

72.1 

75.7 

53.1 

54.6 


44.1 

38.0 


29.5 
26.0 


37.4 
33.8 


27.9 
24.3 
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The  population  for  1910  and  1900  of  the  four  cities  which 
had  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  in  1910  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : 


City. 

Population. 

1910 

1900 

558,485 
21,839 
16,501 
10,411 

50K957 

17,128 

18,591 

9,296 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  four  cities  having 
a  population  of  10,000  or  over  in  1910  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  the  value  of  products  and  average  number 
of  wage-earners  are  shown  separately  for  1909,  1904  and. 
1899: 


CITY. 

AVERAGE    NUMBER   OF 
WAGE  EARNERS. 

VAXUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

1909 

1904       1899 

1909 

1904 

1899 

71,444      65,050 
1,936  i     2,276 
1,718  !     2,210 
1,026  1     1.032 

66,571 

1,643 

1,515 

939 

$186,977,710 
4,534,077 
3,197,242 
2,910,943 

$150,170,762 
4,595,023 
3,026,901 
1,937,921 

$135,107,626 

2,900,267 

1,820,499 

1,438,228 

1  Figures  do  not  agree  with  those  published  in  1904,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
revise  the  totals  in  order  to  include  data  only  for  those  establishments  located 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  wage-earners  decreased 
m  Cumberland  and  Hagerstown,  although  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts in  the  latter  increased.  The  loss  in  Cumberland  from 
1904  to  1909  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  in  that  city. 

This  table  shows  how  largely  the  manufacturing  in  the 
State  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  1909,  59.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for  the  State 
was  made  in  this  city,  while  66.2  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  were  employed  there.  Ranked  by 
value  of  manufactured  products,  it  was  eighth  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  1899,  ninth  in  1904,  and  thir- 
teenth in  1909.     In  value  of  products  the  manufactures  of 
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this  city  increased  24.5  per  cent,  from  1904  to  1909,  while 
from  1899  to  1904  a  gain  of  only  11.1  per  cent,  was  made. 
The  men's  clothing  industry  in  the  State  is  practically  con- 
fined to  Baltimore,  98.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  that 
class  of  products  being  credited  to  that  city.  The  manufac- 
ture of  men's  clothing  in  Baltimore,  measured  by  value  of 
products,  is  almost  three  times  as>  great  as  any  other  industry 
in  the  city.  This  industry  also  led  in  1904  and  1899,  and 
shows  an  increase  in  value  of  products  of  43.5  per  cent,  in  the 
later  five-year  period  and  74  per  cent,  in  the  ten-year  period. 
Other  industries  named  in  order  of  their  importance,  as 
measured  by  value  of  products,  are :  Copper,  tin  and  sheet- 
iron  products;  tobacco  manufactures;  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  printing  and 
publishing;  and  steam-railroad  repair  shops.  Each  of  these 
industries  had  an  output  in  1909  exceeding  $7,000,000  in 
value. 

Character  of  Ownership. — The  table  that  follows  has  for 
its  purpose  the  presentation  of  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  ownership,  or  legal  organization,  of  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  For  all  industries  combined  comparative 
figures  are  given  covering  the  censuses  of  1909  and  1904. 
Comparative  data  for  1899  are  not  available.  Figures  for 
1909  only  are  presented  for  several  important  industries  indi- 
vidually. In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  indi- 
vidual concerns,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  several  important 
industries  from  this  and  the  table  following. 

For  all  industries  combined,  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  establishments  were,  in  1909,  under  corporate  owner- 
ship, as  against  82  per  cent,  under  all  other  forms.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1904  were  16.9  per  cent,  and  83.1 
per  cent.,  respectively.  In  respect  to  value  of  products  the 
change  since  1904  was  more  pronounced,  for  in  1909  the 
establishments  operated  by  corporations  reported  65.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  as  compared  with  60.7  per  cent,  in 
1904. 

Although  establishments  under  individual  ownership  pre- 
dominate in  number  in  all  of  the  industries  shown  separately 
in  the  table,  the  factories  operated  by  corporations  report  the 
larger  part  of  the  value  of  products  and  of  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  for  six  of  the  nine  industries;  individual 
concerns  lead  in  value  of  products  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facture in  bakeries  and  flour  mills  and  gristmills,  and  firms 
lead  in  the  men's  clothing  industry. 
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INDUSTRY   AND    CHACACTER 
OF  OWNERSHIP. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Value  of 

products. 

Value 
added  by 
manu- 
facture. 

ALL  INDUSTRIES: 

1909 

4,837 
3.852 

2,917 
2  242 

1.038 
953 

873 
650 

9 

7 

107,921 
94,174 

16,826 
15  248 

31.418 
30, 2  SI 

59,676 
48.597 

1 
48 

$315,669,150  1    $116  6'0  '45 

1904 

243.375,996  ,        93  351  <«n 

(Individual: 

1909 

1 
41  522.912 
32.833  690 

66.984,823 
62.622  809 

207,102,289 
147,744,248 

59,126 
175,249 

17,034  602 

1904 

13  970  506 

Firm: 

1909 

27,489.514 
27,114,711 

72  037  412 

1904 , 

■Corporation: 

1909 

1904 

52.207.725 

'Other: 

1909 

1904 , 

Per  cent  of  total: 

1909..: 

100.0 
100.0 

60.3 
58.2 

100.0 
100.0 

15.6 
16.2 

100.0 
100.0 

13.2 
13.5 

21.2 
25.7 

65.6 
60.7 

(i) 

0.1 

1904 : 

100.0 

14.6 
15.0 

Individual: 

1909 

1904 

Firm: 

19f9 

21.5                 29.1 

1904 

24.7 

18.0 
16.9 

0.2 
0.2 

32.2 

55.3 
51.6 

(i) 
(l) 

Corporation: 

1909 

1904 

Other: 

1909 

(l) 

1904 

BREAD  AND  OTHER  BAK- 
ERY PRODUCTS,  1909.    . 

516 

473 

32 

11 

100.0 

91.7 

6.2 

2.1 

1.962 

1  069 

141 

752 

100.0 

54.5 

7.2 

38.3 

J6.868.479 

4,069,129 

591,923 

2,207,427 

100.0 

59.2 

8.6 

32.1 

$2,505,380 

1,503,549 

231.706 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

60.0 
9.2 

CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 
1909 

468 

263 

166 

39 

100.0 

56.2 

35.5 

8.3 

8,613 
2  461 
3,096 
3,056 

100.0 
28.6 
35.9 
35.5 

$13,709  449 
3,603,787 
4,301  499 
5,804,163 

ioo  :o 

26.3 

31.4 
42.3 

$3,619,815 

969,266 

1.208,659 

1,441,890 

100.0 
26.8 

33.4 
39.8 

Per  cent  of  total 

CLOTHING,  MEN'S,  INCLUD 
ING  SHIRTS,  1909 

359 

238 

102 

19 

100.0 

6ft. 3 

28.4 

5.3 

19,784 
2,^50 

14,006 
2,928 

100.0 
14.4 

70.8 
14.8 

$36,921,294 
3.904,877 
28,970,759 
4,045,658 

100.0 
10.6 
78.5 
11.0 

$15,955,219 
2  322,196 
11,803,758 
1.829,265 

100.0 
14.6 
74.0 
11.5 

Per  cent  of  total 
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INDUSTRY  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  OWNERSHIP. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners 


Value  of 
products. 


Value 
added  by 
manu- 
facture. 


COPPER,  TIN  AND  SHEET 
IRON  PRODUCTS  1939 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 


FLOUR-MILL  AND  GRIST- 
MI    L  PRODUCTS.  1909.... 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE- 
SHOP  PRODUCTS.  1909 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 


LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 
PKODUCTS,  1909 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
1909 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 


SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT 
PACKING,  1909 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Per  cent  of  total 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 


81 

32 

19 

30 

100.0 

39.5 

23.5 

37.0 


295 

211 

58 

26 

100.0 

71.5 

19.7 


157 

63 

41 

53 

100  0 

40.1 

26.1 

33.8 


561 

331 

166 

64 

100.0 

59.0 

29.6 

11.4 


371 

209 

62 

92 

8 

100.0 

56.3 

16.7 

24.8 

2.2 


54 

36 

10 

8 

100.0 

66.7 

18.5 

14.8 


5  275 

330 

224 

4,721 

100.0 

6.3 

4.2 

89.5 


516,909.447 

902,988 

732,897 

15,273,562 

100.0 

5.3 

4.3 

90.3 


506 

252 

87 

167 

100.0 

49.8 

17.2 

33.0 


$9,267,903 

4,535,663 

1,634,992 

3,097,248 

100.0 

48.9 

17.6 

33.4 


4  798 

644 

563 

•3,591 

100.0 

13.4 

11.7 

74.8 


$11,977,794 

1,290,982 

1,909,088 

8,877,724 

100.0 

9.9 

15.9 

74.1 


7,003 
1.941 
2,348 
2.714 
100.0 
27  7 
33.5 
38.8 


$12,134,202 

2.174,567 

4,100,651 

5,758.984 

100.0 

18.7 

33.8 

47.5 


3,386 
824 
728 

1,834 


100.0 
24.3 

21.5 
54.2 


8.359.779 

1.529,883 

2,023,281 

4.748,180 

58,435 

100.0 

18.3 

24.2 

56.8 

0.7 


1.034 

319 

124 

591 

100.0 

30.9 

12.0 

57.2 


$13,682,951 

4,740.752 

1,660,429 

7,281,770 

100.0 

34.6 

12.1 

53.2 


$6,101,298 

319,540 

250,658 

5,531,100 

100.0 

5.2 

4.1 

90.7 


$1,264,930 

621.574 

220.198 

4 '3.158 

100.0 

49.1 

17  4 

33.5 


$6,021,303 

704,230 

,    8l0,6v2 

4,506.381 

100.0 

11.7 

13.5 

74.8 


$5,627,203 

1,359.607 

1.912,536 

2.355,060 

100.0 

24.2 

34.0 

41.9 


$5,895,391 

1,134,455 

1,329.550 

3,372.951 

58,435 

100.0 

19.2 

22.6 

57.2 

1.0 


$2,180,335 

935.885 

205.330 

1,039.120 

100.0 

42.9 

9.4 

47.7 


lLess   than   one-tenth   of  1   per   cent. 
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Size  of  Establishment. — The  tendency  for  manufacturing 
to  become  concentrated  in  large  establishments,  or  the  reverse, 
is  a  matter  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  or- 
ganization. In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  the  table 
following  groups  the  establishments  according  to  the  value 
of  their  products.  The  table  also  shows  the  average  size  of 
establishments  for  all  industries  combined  and  for  important 
industries  separately  as  measured  by  number  of  wage-earners, 
value  of  products,  and  valued  added  by  manufacture.  The 
totals  for  all  industries  are  shown  for  the  last  two  censuses, 
while  for  certain  important  industries  figures  are  given  for 
1909  only. 

In  1909,  of  the  4,837  establishments  in  the  State,  only  41, 
or  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  had  a  value  of  products  exceed- 
ing $1,000,000.  These  establishments,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing their  small  number,  had  an  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  of  28,332,  or  26.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  all 
establishments ;  and  the  importance  of  their  operations  as 
measured  by  value  of  product  was  39.5  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  by  value  added  by  manufacture  29.5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  establishments — that  is,  those 
having  a  value  of  product  of  less  than  $5,000 — constituted  a 
very  considerable  proportion  (34.9  per  cent.)  of  the  total 
number  of  establishments,  but  the  value  of  their  products 
amounted  to  only  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  establishments  hav- 
ing a  product  valued  at  not  less  than  $100,000.  The  distri- 
bution of  establishments  and  of  value  of  product  among  the 
several  groups  was  not  materially  different  in  1904. 

The  average  value  of  products  per  establishment  increased 
from  $63,182  in  1904  to  $65,261  in  1909,  but  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  decreased  from  $24,235  to  $24,110.  The 
average  number  of  wage-earners  per  establishment  also  de- 
creased slightly.  The  table  shows  further  that  when  the  size 
of  establishment  is  measured  by  the  average  value  of  products 
per  establishment,  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  and  lumber  and  timber  products,  as  well  as  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry,  are  conducted  chiefly  in 
rather  small  establishments,  while  the  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing industry  and  the  manufacture  of  copper,  tin  and 
sheet-iron  products  are  conducted  mainly  in  larger  estab- 
lishments. 
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INDUSTRY   AND   VALUE   OF 
PRODUCTS. 


ALL  INDUSTRIES: 

1909 

1904 

Less  than  $5,000: 

1909 

1904 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000: 

1909 

1904 

$10,000  ai.d  less  than  $100,000 

1909 

1904 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,0U0: 

1909 

1904 

$1,000,000  and  over: 

1909 

1904 


Per  cent  of  total: 

1*09 

1904 

Less  than  $5,000: 

1909 

1904 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,0C0: 

1909 

1904 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000: 

109 

1904 , 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000: 

1909 

1904 

$1,000,000   and  over: 

1909 

1904 

Average  per  establishment: 

1909 

1904 


BREAD  AND  OTHER   BAK- 
ERY PRODUCTS.  1908 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100  000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5.000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000.000. . . 
Average  per  establishment. . . 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 

1909 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20  000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20.000 

$20,000  and  less  than  100.000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1.000,000. . . 
Average  per  establishment 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


4.837 
3.852 


1,686 
1,249 


1,767 
1,382 


899 
821 


441 
366 


100.0 
100.0 


34.9 
32.4 


36.5 
35.9 


18.6 
21.3 


9.1 

9.5 


0.8 
0.9 


516 

182 

290 

35 

9 

100.0 

35.3 

56.2 

6.8 

1.7 


108 

229 

,    108 

23 

100.0 
23.1 
48.9 
23.1 

4.9 


Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 


107,921 
94,174 


3,040 
2,250 


11,346 
9,254 


18.344 
18,627 


46.859 
37,936 


2S.332 
26.107 


100.0 
100.0 


2.8 
2.4 


10.5 
9.8 


17.0 
19.8 


43.4 
40.3 


26.3 
27.7 


1.962 
100 
709 
339 
814 

100.0 

5.1 

36.1 

17.3 

41.5 

4 


8,613 
337 
2,087 
2,572 
3,617 

100.0 

3.9 

24.2 

29.9 

42.0 

18 


Value  of 
products. 


$315,669,150 
243,375,996 


4  227.777 
3,165,660 


17,825,972 
14,264,140 


38,980.483 
36.907,882 


130,048,877 
93,431,472 


124,586,041 
95,606,842 


100.0 
100.0 

1.3 
1.3 

5.6 
5.9 

12.3 
15.2 

41.2 
35. 4 

39.5 
39.3 

$65,261 
63,182 


$5,868,479 

533.880 

2,610,668 

1,228,172 

2,495,759 

100.0 

7.8 

38.0 

17.9 

36.3 

$13,311 


$  3,709,449 

299,657 

2,495,053 

4,095,044 

6,819,695 

100.0 

2.2 

18.2 

29.9 

49.7 

$29,294 


Value 
added  by 
manu- 
facture. 


$116,620  245 
93  351,930 

2  547,434 
1.8..0.851 

8  899.931 
7,086,712 

17,364,553 
17,035,164 

53,355,069 
39,708.619 

34,453.258 
27.720,584 


100.0 
100.0 

2.2 
1.9 

7.6 
7.6 

14.9 
18.2 

45.8 
42.5 

29.5 
29.7 

$24,110 
24.235 


$2,505,380 
209,615 
976,424 
432,536 
886,805 

100.0 
8.4 
39.0 
17.3 
35.4 
$4,855 


$3,619,815 

92,457 

657.666 

1,090,008 

1,779,684 

100.0 
2.6 

18.2 
30.1 
49.2 

$7,735 
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Industry  and  value  of 
products. 


Number 

of 

estadlish 

ments. 


Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 


Value  of 
products. 


Value 
added  by- 
manu- 
facture. 


CLOTHING,  MEN'S.  INCLUD 

INGSHIRTS,  1909 : 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5  OiO  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $l00,u00 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000. . 

$1,000,000  aud  over 

Average  per  establisment. 


COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET 

IRON  PRODUCTS,  1909 

Less  than  $5.000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000, and  less  than  $1,000,000. . . 
$1,000,000  and  over 

Average  per  establishment. 


FLOUR-MILL  AND   GRIST 
MILL  PRODUCTS,  1909.... 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000! , 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5,000 *. 

$5,^00  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1000,000* . . . 

Average  per  establishment. 


FOUNDRY    AND   MACHINE 
SHOP  PRODUCTS,  1009. 
Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20.000 

$20,090  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000!... 


Per  cent  of  total 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000!   . 
Average  per  establishment. 


LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 

PRODUCTS,  1909 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20.000 

20,000  and  less  than  $00.000 , 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000.. . . 


I 


359 

94 
156 

51 

51 

7 

101.0 
•26.2 
43.5 
14.2 
14.2 
1.9 


81 
17 
21 
19 
18 
6 

100.0 
21.0 
25.9 
23.5 
22.2 
7.4 


295 

62 

141 

SO 
12 

100.0 
21.0 

47.8 
27.1 
4.1 


157 
36 
47 
51 
23 

100.0 
22.9 
29.9 
32.5 
14.6 


561 
281 

181 


19,784 

485 

2,387 

946 

5,879 

10.0S7 

100.0 

2.5 
12.1 

4.8 

29.7 

51.0 

55 


$36,921,294 
308.467 
1,522,271 
2,276,513 
15,488.342 
17,325,701 

100.0 

0.8 

4.1 

6.2 

41.9 

46.9 

$102,845 


5.275 

24 

108 

397 

1,421 

3,325 

100.0 

0.5 

2.0 

7.5 

26.9 

63.0 

65 


506 
13 
125 
204 
164 

100.0 

2.6 

24.7 

40.3 

32.4 

2 


4,798 

66 

249 

1,177 

3,306 

100.0 

1.4 

5.2 

24.5 

68.9 

31 


7,003 
751 
1,743 
1,793 
2,716 


$16,909,447 

53.333 

223,938 

828,910 

4,642.049 

11.161.217 

100.0 

0.3 

1.3 

4.9 

27.5 

66.0 

$20«,759 


$9,267,903 

166,649 

1,580,651 

3,218,307 

4,302,296 

100.0 
1.8 
17.1 
34.7 
46.4 
$31,417 


$11,977,794 

96,241 

470  480 

2,372,899 

9.038,174 

100.0 

0.8 

3.9 

19.8 

75.5 

$76,292 


$12,134,202 

616,050 

1,728,309 

2,941,831 

6,848,012 


$15,955,219 
283.473 
1,280  547 
1,068,072 
5  958.680 
7.364,447 

100.0 

1.8 

b.O 

6.7 

37.3 

46.2 

$4,444 


$6,101,298 

30.328 

119,167 

368,349 

1.357  134 

4.226,320 

100.0 

0.5 

2.0 

6.0 

22.2 

69.3 

$75,325 


$1,264,930 
31.442 
288,210 
459,866 
485,412 

100.0 

2.5 

22.8 

36.4 

38.4 
$4,288 


$6,021,303 

64,548 

290,541 

1  390.875 

4.275.339 

100.0 

1.1 

4.8 
23.1 
71.0 

$38,352 


$5,627,203 

430,098 

1,122,411 

1  349  725 

2,724.969 


l  Includes  the  group  $1,000,000  and  over. 
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INDUSTRY  And  value  of 
PRODUCTS. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Value  of 
products. 

Value 
added  by 
manu- 
facture. 

100.0 

50.1 

32.3 

12.1 

5.5 

100.0 
.     10.7 
24.9 
25.6 
38.8 
12 

100.0 
5.1 
14.2 
24.2 
55.4 
$21,630 

lOf  .0 

Less  thun  $5,000     

7.6 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

19.9 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

24.0 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

48.4 
$10  031 

PRINTING  AND    PUBLISH- 
ING, 1909  

371 

187 

120 

49 

15 

100.0 
50.4 
32.3 
13.2 
4.0 

3.386 

289 

696 

1.091 

1,310 

100.0 
8.5 
20.6 
32.2 
38.7 
9 

$8,359  779 

459,991 

1,206  519 

2,046  028 

4,647  241 

100.0 
5.5 
14.4 
24.5 
55.6 
$22,533 

$5  895,391 

Less  than  $5  000 

346,251 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

870,178 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000  

1,381  108 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

3. 29/, 854 
100.0 

Less  than  $5,000 

5.9 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,000 

14.8 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

.     23.4 

$10J,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

55.9 

$15,891 

SLAUGHTERING  AND 
MEAT  PACKING,  1909 
$5,000  and  less  than  $20.0002 

54 
13 
24 
12 
5 

100.0 

24.1 

44.4 

22.2 

9.3 

1.034 
19 
97 

317 
601 

100.0 

1.8 

9.4 

30.7 

58.1 

19 

$13,682  951 

167.909 

1,123  860 

5.151,358 

7.239.824 

100.0 

1.2 

8.2 

37.6 

52.9 

$253,388 

$2,180,335 
35,750 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000 

167,107 

942,846 

1,034,632 

100.0 

$100,000  and  less  than  $1/00,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 

Per  cent  of  total 

$5,000  and  less  than  $20,0002 

1  6 

$20,000  and  less  than  $100,000         

$100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 

7.7 
43.2 
47.5 

Average  per  establishment 

$40,377 

2  Includes  the  group  "Less  than  $5,000 


In  some  respects,  and  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
conditions  under  which  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
work,  the  best  classification  of  establishments  to  bring  out 
the  feature  of  size  is  a  classification  according  to  the  number 
of  wage-earners  employed.  The  next  table  shows,  for  1909, 
such  a  classification  for  all  industries  combined  and  for  19 
important  industries  individually,  and  gives  not  only  the 
number  of  establishments  falling  in  each  group,  but  also  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners  employed. 
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The  per  cent,  distribution  of  the  number  of  establishments 
is  not  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  4,837  establishments  re- 
ported for  all  industries,  10.4  per  cent,  employed  no  wage- 
earners  ;  48.5  per  cent,  employed  from  1  to  5 ;  and  24.6  per 
cent,  from  6  to  20.  The  most  numerous  single  group  con- 
sists of  the  2,348  establishments  employing  1  to  5  wage- 
earners,  the  next  being  the  group  employing  from  6  to  20, 
with  1,190  establishments.  There  were  72  establishments 
that  employed  over  250  wage-earners ;  8  employed  over  1,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners,  40  per  cent,  were  in 
establishments  employing  over  250  wage-earners.  The  single 
group  having  the  largest  number  of  employees  was  the  group 
employing  from  101  to  250  wage-earners.  This  group  em- 
ployed 19,858  wage-earners,  or  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  total! 
The  individual  industries  listed  in  this  table,  but  not  in  the 
preceding  one,  namely,  steam-railroad  repair  shops,  women's 
clothing,  confectionery,  cotton  goods,  distilled  liquors,  ferti- 
lizers, malt  liquors,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  patent  medicines 
and  compounds,  and  tobacco  manufactures,  are  all,  with  the 
exception  of  distilled  liquors,  industries  in  which  compara- 
tively large  establishments  do  most  of  the  business,  as  appears 
from  the  classification  of  the  wage-earners. 

Expenses.— As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  census  does 
not  purport  to  furnish  figures  that  can  be  used  for  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  manufacture  and  profits.  Facts  of  interest 
can,  however,  be  brought  out  concerning  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  different  classes  of  expenses  which  make  up  the 
total. 
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INDUSTRY. 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Expenses 
Reported. 


Sala- 
ries. 


Wages. 


ALL  INDUSTRIES   

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Canning    and   preserving 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by 

steam-railroad    companies    

•Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Clothing,    women's    

Confectionery     

Copper,  -tin,   and  sheet-iron  products 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares 

-Fertilizers     

Flour-mill   and   gristmill  products 

Foundry   and  machine-shop  products 

Liquors,   distilled   , 

Liquors,   malt    

Lumber   and   timber   products! 

Paper   and   wood  pulp 

Patent  medicines   and  compounds   and  druggists' 

preparations    

Printing    and   publishing 

Slaughtering    and   meat   packing 

Tobacco     manufactures 

All   other    industries 


4.8 

3.4 
2.7 

3.1 
5.3 
6.9 

6.6 
5.5 
2.8 
4.9 
1.1 
6.7 
4.2 
7.6 
4.0 
3.3 

17.5 

17.7 

2.1 

3.8 

4.1 


15.9 
15.0 
14.9 

39.0 

22.1 

22.6 

10.7 

13.9 

20.6 

7.2 

2.6 

25.7 

2.8 

14.6 

23.8 

15.0 

10.0 
27.5 
4.7 
12.5 
14.0 


Ma- 
terials. 


69.6 
73.1 
78.0 

57.3 
61.3 
58.0 
72.8 
72.1 
72.7 
81.3 
93.3 
55.6 
22.5 
32.2 
63.0 
77.1 

50.5 
34.5 

89.5 
57.6 
76.5 


Mis- 
celane- 
ous  ex- 
penses 


9.7 
8.5 
4.4 

0.5 

11.4 

12.5 

9.9 

8.5 

3.9 

6.7 

3.0 

12.0 

70.5 

45.5 

9.1 

4.6 

22.0 
20.2 

3.8 
26.1 

5.5 


The  preceding  table  shows,  for  1909,  in  percentages,  the 
distribution  of  expenses  among  the  classes  indicated  for  all 
industries  combined  and  for  certain  important  industries 
separately.  The  figures  on  which  the  percentages  are  based 
appear  in  Table  II. 

This  table  shows  that  for  all  industries  combined  69.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenses  were  incurred  for  materials,  20.7 
per  cent,  for  services — that  is,  salaries  and  wages — and  but 
9.7  per  cent,  for  other  purposes.  As  would  be  expected,  these 
proportions  vary  greatly  in  the  different  industries.  The 
large  proportional  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  two  liquor 
industries  was  caused  by  the  amounts  paid  for  internal 
revenue. 
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Engines  and  Power. — The  following  table  shows,  for  all 
industries  combined,  the  number  of  engines  or  other  motors, 
according  to  their  character,  employed  in  generating  power 
(including  electric  motors  operated  by  purchased  current), 
and  their  total  horsepower  at  the  censuses  of  1909,  1904  and 
1899.  It  also  shows  separately  the  number  and  horsepower 
of  electric  motors,  including  those  operated  by  current  gener- 
ated in  the  manufacturing  establishments. 


POWER. 

Number  of 

Engines  or 

Motors. 

Horse  Power. 

Per  cent 

Distribution  of 

Horsepower. 

1909 

1904  '18991 

1909 

1904 

18991 

1909 

1 
1904     1899 

Primary  power, 

6,470 

2,790 

2,808 
2,808 

218,244 

165,449 

132,052 

100.0 
91.7 

100.0 
97.2 

100.0 

Owned      ..    __      ._    _    _ 

3,523 

2,790 

200,205 

181,326 

5,736 

11,953 

121 

1,069 

18,039 

160,781 

129,669 

98.2 

Steam 

2,693 
504 
309 

17 

2,121 

398 

265 

6 

2,153 
332 
323 
(2) 

142,096 

4,377 

10,610 

167 

3,531 

4,668 

115,590 

3,139 

10,415 1 

(2) 

525 

1 

2,383 

83.1 
2.6 
5.5 
0.1 
0.5 

8.3 

85.9 
2.6 
6.4 
0.1 
2.1 

2.8 

87.5' 

Gas       .            

2.4 

Water    wheels .. 

7.9 
(2) 
0.4 

Other         _  ..         ...    _ 

Rented    .    ....    _ 

2,947 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

1.8 

2,947 

(2) 

17,108 
931 

3,309 
1,359 

733! 
1,650 : 

7.8 
0.4 

100.0 

2.0 

0.8 

0.6 

Other    .    .. 

1.2 

Electric    motors 

5,024 

802 

229 

44,921 

18,823 

4,174 

100.0 

100.0- 

Run    by    current    gener- 
ated  by   establishment 
Run   by   rented   power... 

2,077 
2,947 

802 
(2) 

229 

C2) 

27,813 
17,108 

15,514 
3,309 

3,441 

733 

61.9 
38.1 

82.4 
17.6 

82.4- 
17.6 

includes  the  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades,  omitted  in  1904  and  1909. 
2Not  reported. 

The  table  indicates  that  the  increase  in  primary  power 
was  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  owned  power  generated 
by  steam.  The  relative  proportion  which  steam  power  bears 
to  the  total  primary  power  used  at  each  census  is,  however, 
becoming  less.  It  constituted  87.5  per  cent,  in  1899,  85.9 
per  cent,  in  1904,  and  83.1  per  cent,  in  1909.  The  more  gen- 
eral use  of  gas  engines  is  shown,  there  being  504  of  such 
engines,  with  a  capacity  of  5,736  horsepower  reported  in 
1909,  as  against  398  engines  with  4,377  horsepower  in  1904 
and  332  engines  with  3,139  horsepower  in  1899.  The  figures 
also  show  an  increase  in  the  practice  of  renting  electric  power, 
7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  being  rented  electric  in  1909, 
as  against  2  per  cent,  in  1904,  and  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in 
1899.  The  use  of  electric  motors  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  power  generated  within  the  establishments  is  also  shown 
to  be  rapidly  increasing,  the  horsepower  of  such  motors  in- 
creasing from  3,441  in  1899  to  15,514  in  1904,  and  27,813  in 
1909. 
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Fuel. — Closely  related  to  the  question  of  kind  of  power 
employed  is  that  of  the  fuel  used  in  generating  this  power, 
or  otherwise .  consumed  as  material  in  the  manufacturing 
processes.  The  table  in  the  next  column  shows  the  quantity 
of  each  kind  of  fuel  used  in  1909  for  all  industries  combined 
and  for  certain  selected  industries. 


INDUSTRY. 


An- 
thra- 
cite 
coal 

(tons.) 


Bitumi- 
ncus 
coal 

(tons.) 


Coke 
to  ns.) 


Wood 
(cds.) 


Oil 

includ- 
ing gas- 
oline 
(bar- 
rels.1 


Gas 

(1000 
feet.) 


ALL    INDUSTRIES 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products.. 

Canning    and   preserving 

Cars  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam-rail- 
road  companies   

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Clothing,   women's    

Confectionery    

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  pro- 
ducts      i 

Cotton    goods,     including     cotton 

small    wares    

Fertilizers   

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products.. 
Foundry    and   machine-shop   prod- 
ucts     

Gas,   illuminating    and   heating 

Liquors,    distilled    

Liquors,    malt 

Lumber   and   timber  products 

Paper  and  wood   pulp 

Patent    medicines    and    compounds 

and    druggists'    preparations 

Printing    and    Publishing 

Slaughtering    and   meat   packing 

Tobacco  manufactures  

All    other    industries 


84.091 

5,946 

69 


1,640,480 
7,303 

27,721 


11,279  63,978 

1,016  14,412 

425  622 

281  15,869 


853 

100 

1~012 

495 

32,307 

45 


215 

2,224 

30 

468 

27,317 


26,834 

31,998 
25,183 
18,257 

34,315 

16,874 
32,478 
46,122 
11,603 
132,467 

4,396 

5,504 

40,765 

4,430 

1,079,349 


I  1              ! 

433,044  33,284    251,037;  1,281,303 

511 1  5,739  j           58  14,417 

108!  7,662       2,773'  2,844 


2,429 


2,199 


20,282 

3,464 

249 


33 

403,266 


78 

10 

4,859 

1,105 
17 

182 
25 

144 


1 

33 

1,225 

8 

12,057 


11,288 

834 

79 


9,086 


603 
179,632 

2 

7 

1,512 


1 
223 
14 

26 
44,026 


367 

26,334 

5,998 

2,290 

23,286 


150 
871 


19,691 
11,540 


717 

2,735 

354,808 

949 

16,267 

1,014 

1,859 

79o,166 


Note.— In  addition,  there  were  16,244  tons  of  other  varieties  of  fuel  reported. 
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Supplementary  Data  Regarding  Important  Industries. 

(With  Statistics  for  Laundries  and  Custom  Sawmills 
and  Gristmills. ) 

For  certain  industries  the  Census  Bureau  collects,  by 
means  of  special  schedules,  details  regarding  the  quantity 
and  value  of  materials  and  products  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  general  schedule.  Certain  data  for  the  quantity  and 
value  of  products  for  seven  important  industries  in  Mary- 
land are  here  presented. 

Canning  and  Preserving. — Canning  and  preserving  as  a 
factory  industry  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  1859 
there  were  in  Maryland  25  establishments  reported  as  en- 
gaged in  canning  oysters  and  four  engaged  in  preserving 
fruits,  etc.,  with  combined  products  valued  at  $1,089,620.  It 
is  probable  that  this  number  includes  many  establishments, 
the  output  of  which  was  not  canned  shucked  oysters,  thereby 
making  the  statistics  not  strictly  comparable.  The  remark- 
able growth  in  the  industry  is  shown,  however,  by  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  468  establishments  reported  in  1909, 
which  had  a  total  value  of  products  amounting  to  $13,709,449. 
Of  the  establishments  reported  in  1909,  19  were  primarily 
engaged  in  canning  and  preserving  fish;  423  in  canning  and 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables ;  two  in  canning  and  preserv- 
ing oysters;  and  24  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles,  preserves 
and  sauces.  Several  of  the  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canner- 
ies continue  to  operate  their  plants  as  oyster  canneries  dur- 
ing what  would  otherwise  be  their  closed  season. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  products,  by  classes,  for  1909, 
1904  and  1899  are  given  in  the  first  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  case  which  is  used  as  the  unit  of  measure  consists  of 
24  standard  size,  number  two  or  number  three  cans;  also 
called  two-pound  and  three-pound  cans,  according  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  or  vegetable  canned  or  preserved.  All  beans,  corn, 
peas,  blackberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries 
have  been  reduced  to  the  standard  size  number  two  can,  while 
all  other  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  reduced  to  the 
standard-size  number  three  cans. 

The  total  value  of  products  was  greater  in  1909  than  in 
1904,  but  smaller  than  in  1899.  The  figures  for  1899,  how- 
ever, include  the  value  of  large  quantities  of  tin  cans  manu- 
factured and  sold  and  of  oysters  sold  in  bulk,  which  are  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  "All  other  products"  for  that  year. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  value  of  all  canned  vege- 
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tables  increased  throughout  the  decade;  that  the  total  value 
of  all  canned  fruits  was  greater  in  1904  than  in  1899,  but 
smaller  in  1909 ;  and  that  the  total  value  of  all  canned  oysters 
fell  off  in  1904  and  recovered  in  1909. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  the  only  vegetables  show- 
ing a  gain  in  quantity  and  value  during  the  period  from 
1904  to  1909,  but  each  variety  of  vegetable  increased  in  both 
items  from  1899  to  1904.  The  gain,  however,  during  the  for- 
mer period  in  the  value  of  tomatoes — which  comprised,  in 
1909,  71.2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  vegetable 
products  for  the  industry — was  great  enough  to  more  than 
overcome  the  combined  loss  in  the  value  of  all  other  vege- 
tables. Apples  and  strawberries  were  the  only  canned  fruits 
to  show  increases  in  1909  over  1904,  while  the  largest  decrease 
was  in  peaches.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  using 
these  comparative  figures,  that  the  packs  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 'ex- 
tent of  their  respective  crops. 

Of  the  468  establishments  embraced  within  this  classifica- 
tion in  1909,  tomatoes  were  canned  or  preserved  to  some 
extent  by  398,  corn  by  63,  peas  by  29,  sweet  potatoes  by  36, 
apples  and  peaches  by  23,  strawberries  by  22,  and  spinach 
by  16. 
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PRODUCT. 


Total    value 


Canned    vegetables 

Beans — 

Cases   

Value   

Corn- 
Cases   

Value   

Peas- 
Cases   

Value   

Pumpkins- 
Cases   

Value   

Sweet  potatoes — 

Cases    

Value    

Spinach — 

Cases    

Value     

Tomatoes- 
Cases    

Value   

Okra  and  tomatoes — 

Cases     

Value    

All  other  canned  vegetables- 
Cases    

Value   


Canned   Fruits  ... 

Apples — 

Cases   

Value   

Blackberries — 

Cases   

Value   

Cherries — 

Cases   : 

Value   

Gooseberries- 
Cases   

Value    

Peaches- 
Cases   

Value   

Pears — 


1909 


Value    

Pineapples- 
Cases    

Value   1 

Raspberries — 

Cases   

Value   

Strawberries — 

Cases   

Value   

All  other  canned  fruits — 

Cases   

Value   

Preserved  and  pickled   fruits   and  vegetables, 
including    jams,    jellies,    sauces,    ketchups, 

and  similar  products . 

Oysters    

Canned,  smoked  and  salt  fish,  clams  and  crabs 

All  other  products 


$13,709,449 

10,779,540 

611,287 
$778,732 

772,828 
$1,039,905 

381,894 
$619,981 

2,033 

$4,292 

136,252 
$206,919 

136,252 

$110,882 

5,747,477 
$7,674,960 

36,629 

$53,572 

118,190 

$212,327 

$1,095,014 

111,347 

$168,458 

29,884 
$39,316 

10,092 
$18,204 

53,513 

$77,987 

80,489 
$158,839 

67,427 
$111,949 

67,695 

$252,384 

14,052 
$25,619 

106,724 
$228,860 

9,017 
$13,398 


$664,408 
$868,706 
$227,633 

$74,148 


1$12,935,065 

9,556,611 

870,121 
$1,031,025 

1,600,802 
$2,021,627 

622,263 
$1,019,131 

19,592 
$24,283 

109,347 
$148,906 

109,347 


1899 


3,638,363 

$4,976,098 


197,118 
$335,541 


$1,765,824 


47,117 
$70,980 


58,758 
$81,164 


30,104 
$47,869 


352,244 

$753,003 


126.213 

$199,802 


30,442 
$47,349 


72,130 
$129,324 


201,597 
$436,333 


(2) 
$548,646 

1,063,984 


$14,533,000 
6,260,691 


405,071 
$470,314 


848,959 
$1,070,096 


565,642 
$957,436 


4,810 
$6,315 


59,362 
$85,020 


59,362 


2,599,454 
$3,659,137 


6,430 
$12,373 

$1,422,968 

85,927 
$137,884 

72,087 
$88,425 

25,033 
$42,096 


362,087 
$758,919 


80,540 
$151,012 


44,411 
$71,190 


116,973 
$173,008 


434 

$434 


(2) 

$823,567 
$132,100 

$5,893,674 


iDoee  not  include  two  establishments  engaged  in  preparing  fish,  to  avoid  disclo- 
sures of  individual  operations, 
included  in  "All  other  products." 
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Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing. — The  next  table  shows 
-the  products  reported  for  this  industry  at  the  last  three 
censuses. 

In  1904  there  was  a  slight  increase  over  1899  in  total  value 
of  products.  The  increase  in  value  of  pork  products,  embrac- 
ing fresh  pork,  pork  salted  and  cured,  sausage,  fresh  or 
cured,  and  lard,  was  sufficiently  large  to  more  than  offset  the 
decreases  in  beef,  veal  and  mutton  products.  A  comparison 
for  the  10-year  period  1899  to  1909  shows  that  the  quantities 
of  fresh  beef  and  fresh  pork  increased,  while  the  quantities 
of  salted  or  cured  beef,  fresh  veal,  fresh  mutton,  salted  or 
cured  pork,  and  lard  decreased.  In  1909  the  quantity  of 
fresh  beef  shown  was  nearly  five  times  the  quantity  reported 
in  1904.  The  industry  as  a  whole  shows  a  greater  growth 
during  the  five  years  1904-1909  than  in  any  decade  since 
1879,  the  value  of  products  having  increased  99.8  per  cent. 
The  value  of  all  other  products  shows  an  extraordinary  gain 
in  1909  over  1904,  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
production  of  compound  lard,  lard  substitute,  dible  oils  and 
.other  by-products. 
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PRODUCT. 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Total    value    _  __               _ 

$13,682,951 

19,979,567 
$1,758,714 

191,480 
$19,109 

1,482,710 
$177,732 

630,729 

$77,541 

13,166,197 
$1,762,932 

28,231,007 
$3,648,005 
$1,375,720 

9,577,942 
$1,162,407 

21,827 
$398,965 

58,891 
2,755,685 
$349,077 

19,173 
$16,963 

$2,935,786 

$6,847,973 

4,123,530 

$278,381 

160,800 
$9,093 

533,372 

$57,022 

1,316,012 

$117,610 

17,690,875 
$1,538,427 

30,676,342 

$3,033,386 

$791,478 

10.389,572 
$785,185 

3,795 

$100,166 

18,659 
622,976 
$54,408 

37,074 
$11,034 

$71,778 

$6,391,066 

6,752,680 
$533,364 

307,820 
$24,959 

1,549,400 
$163,120 

3,826,000 
$570,012 

11,081,713 
$846,063" 

31,739,703 

$2,666,284 

$676,534 

11,359,953 

Beef,   fresh: 

Pounds   _________         _    _ 

Value __ 

Beef,  salted  or  cured: 

Pounds    _ _ 

Value       __       

Veal,  fresh: 

Pounds     —    

Value        ______       _            _i_ 

Mutton,  fresh: 

Value   _  _      

Pork,  fresh: 

Pounds __  __ 

Value _  „ 

Pork,  salted  or  cured: 

Value __    _  __ 

Sausage,  fresh  or  cured..    _    .    

Lard: 

Pounds _  __. 

Value        _  ._ 

$720,124 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials: 

Tons        _    ._    

590' 

$8,600 

Hides: 

Number    _  _.    _______       _ 

29,917 

917,570 

$75,543 

Pelts: 

Number    _  __       __  __    

C1) 

(1) 

$166,463 

figures  not  available. 

Lumber  and  Timber  Products. — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment comparing  the  quantities  of  rough  lumber,  lath  and 
shingles  produced  in  1909  and  1899 : 


PRODUCT. 

QUANTITT. 

1909 

1899 

Rough  lumber 

M  feet  b.  m_ 

. thousands. 

267.939 
17,583 
12,352 

183,711 
5,369 

__  __  _  thousands.- 

22,824 
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The  principal  varieties  and  the  quantities  in  M  feet  board 
measure,  of  rough  lumber  sawed  in  1909  were :  Yellow  pine, 
97,598;  oak,  71,792;  and  chestnut,  32,251. 

Fertilizers. — The  principal  products  manufactured  during 
1909,  1904  and  1899,  by  kind,  quantity  and  value,  are  shown 
in  the  first  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  statistics  presented  in  this  table  pertain  to  the  dis- 
tinctly fertilizer  establishments.  There  were,  however,  con- 
siderable quantities  manufactured  as  a  secondary  product  by 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  other  manufacturing 
industries  which  in  1909  reported  19,814  tons  of  fertilizers, 
valued  at  $353,550. 

The  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  was  608,699  tons  in  1909,  compared  with  500,889 
tons  in  1904  and  383,774  tons  in  1899,  a  gain  of  107,810  tons 
in  1909  over  1904  and  117,115  tons  in  1904  over  1899.  Com- 
plete fertilizers  constituted  the  largest  class  manufactured 
during  each  of  the  three  census  years,  representing  44.1  per 
cent,  in  1909,  30.9  per  cent,  in  1904,  and  47.9  per  cent,  in 
1899,  of  the  total  quantities  produced.  Of  the  five  different 
groups,  complete  fertilizers  showed  the  largest  actual  and 
relative  increases  from  1904  to  1909,  while  ammoniated  ferti- 
lizers showed  the  largest  increases  from  1899  to  1904.  The 
principal  materials  used  in  1909  by  fertilizer  establishments 
consisted  of  249,167  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  187,988  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid,  -75,468  tons  of  ammoniates,  and  45,041  tons 
of  kainit,  and  in  1904  of  138,515  tons  of  phosphate  rock, 
40,987  tons  of  ammoniates,  35,941  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
33,052  tons  of  superphosphates.  Besides  the  products  shown 
in  the  table,  308,794  tons  of  acid  phosphate,  22,495  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  20,284  tons  of  other  products  were  manu- 
factured in  1909  by  the  41  establishments  reporting  and  con- 
sumed by  them  in  further  processes. 
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PRODUCT. 


Total    value 

Superphosphates  from  minerals,  bones,  etc. 

Tons     

Value   

-Ammoniated  fertilizers: 

Tons     ' 

Value    ... 

Concentrated   phosphate: 

Tons    

Value    

Complete  fertilizers: 

Tons  

■     Value    

Other    fertilizers: 

Tons  

Value    

Sulphuric  acid:    . 

Tons    

Value    

Other  acids: 

Tons     . 

Value 

Fish  scrap: 

Tons    

Value  


1909 


All  other  products. 


$9,672,786 


184,524 
$1,838,959 


49,972 
$1,260,624 


24.377 
$290,324 


268,570 
$4,754,519 


81,256 
338,839 


15,359 
$02,154 


1,400  I 
$42,600 

$554,767  I 


1904 

1899 

$6,631,763 

$5,481  r905 

132,803 
$1,309,6-0 

124,444 

$1,176,099 

134,929 
$1,861,567 

48,608 
$690,671 

154,665 
$2,441,425 

183,705 
$2,977,015 

78,492 
$696,230 

27,017 

$330,572 

2,222 

$13,332 

20,311 

$124,170 

44-895 

$213,251 

$96,338 

$183,378 

Flour-mill  and  Gristmill  Products.- — The  following  tabular 
statement  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  products  for  the 
last  two  census  years : 


PRODUCT. 


Total    value 

Wheat  flour: 

White    . barrels.. 

Graham    barrels.. 

Corn    meal barrels.. 

Corn    flour barrels.. 

Rye   flour barrels. . 

Buckwheat    flour pounds.. 

Hominy   pounds-. 

Grits    pounds.. 

Peed    tons.. 

Offal    tons.- 

All   other  products 


QUANTITY. 


VALUE. 


1909 


1,128,475 

1,690 

228,349 

1,983 

5,296 

2,558,744 

997,417 

1,292,200 

40,344 

41,460 


1,015,866 
86 


2,858 
1,642,766 
=3,011,460 


25,386 
45,537 


$9,267,903 


089,115 

8,756 

732,877 

8,198 

23,304 

69,279 

18,223 

20,743 

139,253 

035,007 

123,148 


$7,318,212 

4,860,290 

344 

722,991 

""l4~463 
45,109 
41,861 

649,773 
947,858 
35,523 


Hncludes  corn  flour. 


includes  grits. 


During  the  1904-1909  period  the  total  number  of  publica- 
tions decreased  18.1  per  cent.,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of 
8.4  per  cent,  in  aggregate  circulation  per  issue.  With  ex- 
ception   of   semi-weeklies    and   Sunday    publications,    which 
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White  wheat  flour,  which  constituted  65.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  all  products  in  1909  compared  with  66.4  per 
cent,  in  1904,  shows  an  increase  of  112,609  barrels,  or  11.1 
per  cent,  in  quantity  and  $1,228,825,  or  25.3  per  cent.,  in 
value  during  the  five  years.  Each  of  the  different  classes  of 
products  shows  an  increase  in  value  and  all  except  corn  meal, 
corn  flour,  hominy  and  grits  combined,  and  offal  an  increase 
in  quantity.  There  were,  however,  1,997,086  bushels  of  corn 
ground  by  merchant  mills  in  1909,  compared  with  1,898,891 
bushels  in  1904.  The  decrease  in  the  corn  products  above 
specified  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  feed,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  derived  from  corn. 

Printing  and  Publishing. — Though  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry  as  a  whole  in  Maryland  shows  considerable 
growth  during  the  last  five  years '  as  measured  by  the  finan- 
cial statistics,  the  number  of  publications  and  aggregate  cir- 
culation have  decidedly  decreased  during  the  same  period,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


PERIOD  OP  ISSUE. 


Number  of 
Publications. 


1909 


1904 


Aggregate  Circulation 
Per  Issue. 


1909 


1904 


1899 


Total    163 

Daily     18 

Sunday    5 

Semiweekly    -3 

Weekly    120 

Monthly    13 

All   other  classes !  4 

included  in  circulation  of  dailies, 
includes  one  triweekly  publication. 


199 

168 

800,550 

873,594 

20 

18 

310,870 

296,878 

5 

2 

182,582 

182,500 

2 

2 

18,075 

16,175 

139 

127 

185,554 

228,001 

22 

15 

100,069 

123,150 

11 

4 

3,400 

26,890 

679,867 
247,552 

C1) 

17,360 
316,505 

93,250 
5,200 


remained  the  same,  each  of  the  different  classes  of  publica- 
tions shows  a  decrease  in  number  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
1904,  the  greatest  decline  being  in  weeklies.  The  average 
circulation  of  daily  publications  increased  during  the  same 
period,  but  the  gain  was  not  enough  to  equal  the  combined 
losses  in  the  circulation  of  weeklies,  monthlies  and  the  publi- 
cations included  under  the  head  ' '  All  other  classes. ' '  All  the 
publications  were  in  the  English  language,  except  two  dailies 
and  two  Sunday  publications — one  of  each  was  in  German 
and  one  of  each  in  German  and  English — and  nine  weeklies, 
one  of  which  was  in  Bohemian,  four  in  German,  two  in  Ital- 
ian, one  in  Polish,  and  one  in  Yiddish. 

Cotton  Goods,  Including  Cotton  Small  Wares. — This  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.    As  early  as  1849  there 
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were  24  establishments  reported,  with  products  valued  at 
$2,120,504.  During  the  years  from  1849  to  1909  the  number 
of  establishments  decreased  one-third,  yet  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts much  more  than  doubled. 

The  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used,  by  kinds,  in  1909, 
1904  and  1899,  are  given  in  the  next  table. 


MATERIAL. 

1909 

1904 

1899       • 

$4,011,741 

27,460,792 
$3,230,428 

2,254,334 

$414,199 

952,245 

$50,917 

$2,924 

$86,911 

$226,362 

$3,873,475 

27,054,032 
$3,293,937 

1,910,717 

$329,655 

916,992 
$46,528 

$4,208 

$76,769 

$122,378 

$3,039,396 
39,901,955 

Cotton: 

Cost '„       —    _           — 

$2,644,129 

Cotton  yard,  purchased: 

926,469 

Cost 

$117,456 

Cotton  waste,  purchased: 

Cost   ._         .      .._      . 

Starch . .__ 

$5,476 

$55,082 

All    other    materials __      

$217,253 

Of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used,  raw  cotton  represented 
80.5  per  cent,  in  1909,  which  was  a  less  proportion  of  the 
total  than  was  reported  in  1904  and  1899,  when  the  per  cents 
were  85  and  87,  respectively.  All  the  raw  cotton  used  was 
domestic. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  products  reported 
for  the  industry  at  the  last  three  censuses :. 


PRODUCT. 


Total  cost 

Duck: 

Square    yards 

Value   

Other  cloth: 

Square  yards 

Value  

Cotton  yarns  and  twine  for  sale: 

Pounds    

Value 

All  other  products 


$5,522,293 

13,872,294 
$3,478,113 

7,556,494 
$958,335 

4,479,173 
$703,310 
$382,535 


$5,244,742 

14,148,404 
$3,622,713 

8,652,972 
$S34,074 

2,871,451 
$431,076 
$356,879 


$5,423,251 

25,139,642 
$4,036,602 

8,770,940 
$607,185 

2,745,548 
$390,325 
$389,138 


With  the  exception  of  duck,  which  shows  a  decrease,  the 
value  of  each  of  the  different  specified  classes  of  products 
shows  an  increase  in  1909  over  1904.  The  quantity  of  duck 
and  of  other  cloth  manufactured  shows  a  decrease.  Cotton 
yarns  and  twine  for  sale  show  a  gain  in  1909  over  1904, 
amounting  to  1,607,722  pounds,  or  56  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
and  $272,234,  or  63.2  per  cent.,  in  value. 
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Shipbuilding,  Including  Boat  Building. — This  industry  in- 
cludes the  building  of  both  iron  and  steel  and  wood  vessels, 
as  well  as  small  craft  of  all  kind  and  the  repairs  to  such 
vessels. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels  launched  in  1909, 
1904  and  1899  are  shown  by  classes  below : 


1909 

1904 

1899 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Total    .      .      

J  tons  gross  and  over: 
Iron   and   steel- 

129  / 

5 
1 

3 

2 
3 

8 
30 

77 

34,160 

17,473 

1,034 

650 

260 

45 

664 

14,034 

Ill 
10 

32,003 
10,170 

91 
14 

29,357 
15,173 

Sail 

2 
10 

1,052 
1,550 

Wooden — 

9 

1,701 

Sail 

4 
46 

39 

384 

18,847 

24 

29 

15 

456 

12,027 

Small  power  boats,  all  kinds, 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  gross  tonnage  of  all 
vessels  launched  grew  steadily  during  the  period  from  1899 
to  1909.  The  growth  in  number  of  vessels  launched  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  the  gross  tonnage. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  shown  in  the  table,  there  were 
sailboats,  rowboats,  canoes,  and  scows  built,  each  of  which 
were  of  less  than  five  tons  gross  register,  representing  a  total 
value  of  $46,632  in  1909,  $12,140  in  1904,  and  $19,864  in 
1899.  The  amounts  received  for  repair  work  were  $985,112, 
$1,010,622,  and  $1,138,420,  respectively,  for  the  three  years. 

Laundries.- — Statistics  for  Steam  Laundries  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  tables  or  in  the  totals  for  manufactur- 
ing industries.  There  were  41  such  establishments"  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  18  of  which  were  in  Baltimore,  four  in 
Cumberland,  two  in  Hagerstown  and  two  in  Frederick. 
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The  following  statement  summarizes  the  statistics : 

Number  of  establishments 41 

Persons  engaged  in  the  industry •. 1,497 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 44 

Salaried   employees    175' 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 1,278 

Primary   horsepower  1,031 

Capital    $643,45S 

Expenses    834,814 

Services    __ 466,569 

Materials 155,695 

Miscellaneous     ... 212,550 

Amount  received   for  work  done 993,766 

The  most  common  form  of  organization  was  the  individual, 
with  19  establishments.  The  firm  and  corporate  forms  of 
ownership  were  each  represented  by  11  establishments.  Ten 
establishments  had  receipts  for  the  year's  business  of  less 
than  $5,000;  15,  $5,000,  but  less  than  $20,000;  14,  $20,000, 
but  less  than  $100,000 ;  and  two,  $100,000,  but  less  than  $1,- 
000,000. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  employed  each  month  and  the 
per  cent,  which  this  number  represented  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber employed  in  any  month  were  as  follows: 


MONTH. 


January 
February 
March    _. 
April    ... 

May    

June    


WAGE  EARNERS.     [ 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

of  maxi-   ! 

mum. 

1,257 

96.4 

1;252 

96  0  ! 

1.260 

93.6  i 

1.265 

97.0  ; 

1,285 

98.5  ! 

1,272 

97.5  i 

MONTH. 


July    

August  _. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


WAGE  EARNERS. 


Number. 


Per  cent, 
of  maxi- 
mum. 


1,288 
1,287 
1,283 
1,300 
1,304 
1,285 


98.8 
98.7 
98.4 
99.7 
100.0 
98.5 


The  different  kinds  of  primary  power,  the  number  of 
engines  or  motors,  and  the  horsepower  used  in  1909  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


KIND. 

Number  of 

Engines,  or 

Motors. 

H 

orsepower. 

Primary 
Owned : 

1,091 

39 
1 

11 

1,019 

Gas      

4 

Rented : 

8 

Other 

00 
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The   kind   and   amount   of   fuel   used   are   shown   in   the 
next  table. 


KIND. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1,007 

10,390 

Wood    — 

Cords 

Barrels . 

1,000  feet 

7 

Oil 

29 

4,089 

Custom  Saw-mills  and  Gristmills. — Statistics  for  custom 
saw-mills  and  gristmills  are  not  included  in  the  general 
tables  or  in  the  totals  for  manufacturing  industries,  but  are 
presented  in  the. summary  in  the  next  column. 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  the  industry 

Proprietors   and  firm  members. . 

Salaried  employees   

Wage  earners   (average  number) 

Total    primary    horsepower 

Capital   

Expenses    

Services    

Materials    

Miscellaneous    

Value  of  products 


,196,099 

$181,625 

90,839 

414,439 

69,779 

5,722 

2,157 

^Ql^ 

18,903 

8,778 

173,450 

1484,793 

includes  estimate  of  all  grain  ground. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of 

Statistics  and  Information,  Chapter  365,  Acts  1902, 

from  January  1st,  1913,  to  December  31sT, 

1913,  Inclusive. 

Receipts. 

To  balance  January  1,  1913 5,425.81 

To  appropriations  credited  Apr.  8,  1913  10,000.00 

To  biennial  appropriation  for  report...  1,000.00 

To  special  appropriation  for  rent 400.00 

To  interest  on  deposits 57.15 

$16,882.96 

Expenditures. 

By  county  inspection   218.27 

By  inspectors'  car  fare 72.47 

By  National  Associations   ,    83.65 

By  office  fixtures  567.81  . 

By  office  supplies 124.85 

By  postage  and  express 206.87 

By  printing    642.91 

By  publications    37.05 

By  rent    ' 708.94 

By  salaries    6,944.58 

By  strikes   11.30 

By  sundries    217.98 

By  telephones    101.55 

By  ten-hour  law  for  women 31.00 

By  travel    31.39 

By  water,  ice  and  towels 41.67 

By  annual  report   1,034.02 

11,076.31 

Balance  December  31st,  1913 , $5,806.65 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures  under  the  Child  Labor  Law, 

'Chapter  731,  Acts  of  1912,  from  January  1st,  1913, 

to  December  31st,  1913,  Inclusive. 

Receipts. 

To  balance  January  1,  1913 $13,639.66 

To  appropriations  credited  Dec.  1,  1913  12,000.00 
To  interest  on  deposits 68.60 


$25,708.26 


Expenditures. 


By  badges  878.51 

By  county  inspection   616.90 

By  inspectors'   car  fare 86.92 

By  National  Associations 100.39 

By  office  fixtures   328.16 

By  office  supplies    . .' 174.18 

By  physicians'  supplies  77.23 

By  postage  and  express 248.85 

By  printing    1,304.67 

By  prosecutions    46.07 

By  publications    11.40 

By  rent    851.06 

By  salaries 9,792.75 

By  sundries    161.02 

By  telephones    121.85 

By  travel    6.17 

By  water  j  ice  and  towels 50.03 

14,886.16 


Balance  December  31st,  1913 $10,822.10 


